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ZAPATISTAS 


José Clemente Orozco 





REMARKS ON MODERN 
MEXICAN ART* 


Joaquin Ortega 


MUST BEG indulgence for my intrusion into this learned council of 

art. I am simply an amateur, honored by the amiability of Dean 
Dunbar. It seemed easy to comply with his request to make a few gen- 
eral remarks in the space of fifteen minutes. But on second thought— 
that disturbing second thought which responsibility prompts—the assign- 
ment loomed formidable. I felt for a while like the Austrian prime 
minister who announced to his parliamentary colleagues that his forth- 
coming speech would be diffuse and empty because he had not had 
enough time to prepare himself to be brief. To let oneself be carried 
away by words, is easy; to master the word and make it serve a function 
is a difficult mental discipline, the more so for a Latin temperament 
like mine, naturally verbose. Here we are, under the compulsion of 
time and the compulsion of space too, for you are standing around me, 
and it would seem decent to use words with economy and design. That 
is why, on consultation with my host, I decided to write this down—to 
gain fixation and to attempt to say a maximum of things in a minimum 
of time. 


Modern Mexican art, insufficiently represented, of course, in this 
exhibition or in any other exhibition that might be organized—for we 


1 An address made before the patrons of the Art League of New Mexico at a private 
showing of the exhibition of Mexican Art circulated by the Museum of Modern Art of 
New York City and held at the gallery of the College of Fine Arts of the University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico, March, 1940. Participants in the program were 
Dr. J. F. Zimmerman, president of the University; Sr. Victor Pesqueira, consul of Mexico; 
Dean William McLeish Dunbar of the College of Fine Arts; and Mr. William E. Burk, Jr., 
president of the Art League. Faculty and students of the College, with the collaboration 
of the Art League, did a splendid job in the arrangements for this exhibit. The installa- 
tion of the works was a model of good taste and sense for artistic values. Wholehearted 
coéperation was rendered by the two local newspapers, the Tribune and the Journal, and 
their respective critics, Mrs. Janet Kromer and Miss Harriet Monk. 
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cannot see the magnificent frescoes where the artistic genius of Mexico 
has reached its apex—has two chief meanings. One is human, the expres- 
sion of the most interesting case in modern times of the identification 
of a group of artists with the soul of a people. In the history of Hispanic 
art for a fitting parallel one must go to Goya, when he dripped from his 
brush the ardent patriotism and the suffering of the Spanish masses 
during the Napoleonic invasion. In Goya and in these Mexicans, we 
see disciplined, intentional passion. They reconcile a few of us who 
like dramatic patterns to the rights of emotion as one of the funda- 
mental elements in the scheme of art. To the worn-out conception that 
the artist can live in his ivory tower insensible to the pain around him, 
these outspoken ideologists oppose the much saner conception that the 
artist is duty-bound to convey the inarticulate, hidden voice of his 
fellow beings—that he must contribute to the cultural guidance of his 
times and, by changing attitudes, bring forth the values that ugliness 
and injustice attempt to submerge. 

Years ago I discussed with Laurence Schmeckebier, author of a good 
book on Modern Mexican Art,? the intriguing problem of the relation- 
ship of art and propaganda. Many call this new Mexican art “propa- 
ganda art,” and therefore, inferior. I would call it doctrinal art, 
employing the term “doctrine” in the good classical sense. The differ- 
ence between thesis and doctrine, it seems to me, is that the former 
qualifies so completely the work of art, that once we dispense with it, 
its whole structure and even its relative and absolute values collapse; 
while doctrine is something that is normally deduced from significant 
artistic expression. The test, perhaps, will best be made by eliminating 
the thesis—the message—and seeing whether the work of art can stand 
on its own feet as such. If it does, then there is no thesis or propaganda, 
but legitimate art worthy of living by itself independent of its utili- 
tarian meaning, which becomes accessory. That it leads us into one way 
or another is not propaganda, but the compelling force of beauty and 
idea in fond communion. Of course, we must admit the possibility that 
the work of art may lead us into error. Sooner or later we must face 
the ticklish question of truth-beauty, and our inquisitiveness will incite 
us to formulate the query whether the artist has adhered to truth— 
not necessarily technical truth, but the more profound truth of mean- 
ing—in his representation. Alas! We are standing on shifting sands. 
Truth is a multicephalous lady we had better leave alone when we enter 


2 (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1939) . 
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the precincts of art. Truth looks different from each angle, depending 
on the subjective plane of perspective and estimate in which we place 
ourselves. I think, for instance, that some of these Mexican painters, 
particularly in their murals, have almost calumniated Spain and the 
Roman Catholic Church by putting an arbitrary emphasis on the 
sordid aspects of the colonization. This, however, should not prevent 
me from recognizing their right to interpret artistically their past as 
they feel it to be. The ultimate appreciation of art ought not to be 
restrained by the many individual turns it may provoke in the minds 
of its various contemplators. 

A Madonna of Raphael or a St. Francis by El Greco is art, aside from 
its religious message; but the inflammatory speech of a patrioteer is not 
art, in spite of the high artistic qualities it may possess. Raphael's is a 
bifocal approach, where art serves religion and religion serves art. The 
patrioteer’s is a unifocal approach, where art is put to the service of 
chauvinism, and thereby prostituted. Art would thus betray its chief 
function: to elevate. Instead, it exploits the baser elements of our 
nature. What I mean to say is that there is a sane and a perverted art. 
I also mean that art has an inherent moral content, not necessarily the 
transitory morals of a society, but the higher morals of artistic purpose 
and effect, to be determined in each case by the protagonists of the 
aesthetic communication: the actor and the spectator. 

Looking at the marvelous murals, canvasses, and drawings of Rivera 
and Orozco, where they have synthesized the past, the present, and the 
future of a people—the three dimensions of the living moment—our 
theoretical conclusions stand on firm ground. Those forms are, because 
they were, and because they want to be. 


The other important meaning is aesthetic: just the pictures we see 
with pleasure. Color, line, mass, texture, forms, composition, atmos- 
phere—things which have a right to be. It is the spell of true art which 
needs no other commentary than our spontaneous response—a response 
that cannot be denied to the intellectualized emotions of a poet like 
Orozco, to the tremendous pathos of Siqueiros, to the fine draftmanship 
of Rivera—to mention only the accepted big trio. It is a family of excel- 
lent craftsmen, very complicate in their range of techniques and ideas, 
registering very sharply and very richly the artistic vibrations of their 
epoch, cultivating all styles, the old and the new, the conservative and 
the radical, with sure hand, and opening up in this continent—now that 
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Europe is closing its shops—a school where young artists from other 
lands have already gone and can still go to feel, to talk, and to learn. 
It is just those Indians gaining admission by the grace of art, which is 
the only imperishable tool of man, to the representational gallery of the 
ages. 

This art is not “pretty,” and could hardly be expected to please the 
chromo-lithographic taste of many Americans, entirely too fond of 
magazine covers and flattering portraits. The white-collar illiterates 
who go to a gallery as if it were a fashion display will miss here that 
“polish,” that “‘easy visual outcome,” only ready reference they have 
and which so promptly satisfies their banal understanding. For most of 
these works are not finite and conventional. They are seething, organic, 
something like ferments—bacteria which have been seen once through 
the lens and continue living in their own plasma. El Greco and Goya, 
who undoubtedly have influenced the majority of these artists, leave 
also in our minds an impression of infinitude. It is the beat of time, 
stopped for a moment, pounding the next. It is turmoil and it is order 
too, for the only order in art is internal—the aspiration of free things to 
arrange and rearrange themselves and attain unity without external 
compulsion. And because there is internal order, there is universality 
here tonight. 

Students of logic know that human inquiry of any kind may be 
reduced to two manners of attack upon matter and experience: the 
direct, and the indirect. The direct consists of dealing with particulars 
(the specific, the relative) or with generals (the generic, the universal) ; 
the indirect, of arriving at the particulars from the general: deducing; 
or of reaching the general through the particulars: inducing. It would 
prove interesting indeed to show with examples that the major Mexican 
artists have cultivated successfully—as did Goya alone among Spanish 
painters—the four methods of artistic creation. Sometimes they paint 
things for the sake of their own pure value as representations, other 
times they make a supreme effort to crystallize visually a concept, and 

8 For a profound treatment of these questions consult the greatest living American 
thinker, John Dewey, in his Logic: The Theory of Inquiry (New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 1938) . In chapter XXI, “Scientific Method: Induction and Deduction,” he challenges 
the absolute validity of the “traditional . . . statement that induction goes from particu- 
lars to the general and deduction from the general to the particulars.” However, this 
traditional scheme of generals and particulars and their interplay has proven, with not very 
great variations, from the time of Aristotle on through scores of logicians and rhetoricians, 
a very useful critical prop in the hands of students of literature and the fine arts. Cf. a 


brilliant application of it to the critique of poetry by Randall Jarrell in his essay, “Texts 
from Housman,” The Kenyon Review, I (Summer, 1939) , 260-271. 
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stop there; yet at others they proceed from an idea to its ultimate con- 
sequences or applications; and more often—for this is ninety per cent of 
all art—they look into the relative and, through the realization of 
immediate and tangible series of phenomena, they gradually rise to the 
realm of abstraction. 


Great art is historical consciousness. It is to know what we do, 
because we know what was done before. It is to choose, because we 
know well the things to choose from. It is to invent, to be original, 
because we have shorn off all our false originalities listening to the 
echoes of other voices which come from the recesses of time inviting 
us to soberness and humility. 

Take Orozco, for example. His conversations in California with 
that dynamo of artistic ideas, José Pijoan, probably covered the whole 
record of man and art from the origins up to the latest fad. I happen to 
have listened more than once to the amazing Pijoan, the absorber and 
dispenser of all knowledge,* and have also a recollection of meeting 
Orozco in New York many years ago with Thomas H. Benton—another 
intellectual of the brush—when the great Mexican, scholarly and in- 
tense, did me the honor of showing me the works he had gotten ready 
for one of his first full-sized exhibitions in this country. I can well 
surmise the weight of those dialogues between the Catalonian architect 
and art historian, and the brainy painter, while the latter was executing 
his famous mural Prometheus at Pomona College. I am not in a posi- 
tion to say definitely that this contact with Pijodn marks a turning point - 
in Orozco’s career, but it is a fact that from then on his art tends more 
and more to allegoric themes and bold interpretations of historic 
essences. 

Or take Rivera, if you please. Like the lamented Spanish sculptor 
Julio Antonio (the promenader of history who died, so young, with 
his tools already impregnated with all that there had been and much 
that he could have made to be), Rivera is one of the modern artists 
with keenest historical sense. He is a serious student of materials, ideas, 
and techniques. This voracious conqueror of surfaces has first gone on 
tiptoe over the surfaces of Time. ‘There is nothing improvised in his 

4 Pijoan has built churches and houses, has taught Spanish and art, has been a journal- 
ist, a political and social historian, a classical scholar; has written, among other things, 
poetry and literary essays of excellence, and a comprehensive History of Art, 3 vols., trans- 


lated by Ralph L. Roys (New York: Harper and Bros., 1933, end ed.). He is a great 
animator, the protean Spaniard of olden days. 
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production. It is the result of an excursion into the art of the ages, 
made modestly and persistently during several years in Europe copying 
all types of painting, in order to come back into his own self and be 
able to take out of it what was there that had not been anywhere before. 
That is why his art is so personal and unique, yet so linked with the 
history of aesthetics. One can detect reminiscences of the Primitives, 
of the classical Spanish schools, of the Impressionists, of the Cubists, of 
the indigenous art of Mexico, but the manner is always Rivera’s. When 
he was studying he did not sink into imitation, as do the mediocre, but 
emerged from his self-imposed discipline freer than before, wrapped 
with the forms and essences of the past which he could now deliberately 
shed or rejuvenate. Great art is a selective accumulation, and a new 
direction. And in art, as in human individuals, the only originality 
possible is a composite of sameness and identifying difference. Those 
who strive at being entirely “different,” are not original at all. It is 
more difficult to be original, true to one’s origins—for as Unamuno said 
somewhere, “the past is the treasure of the strong’’—than to be pseudo- 
original, breaking arbitrarily away from one’s origins. 


Of the two main streams of art, the academic and the popular, the 
Spanish artist swims more at ease in the popular. Witness our music, 
our literature, our plastic arts. Indian art is also popular. These Mexi- 
can artists—a perfect combination of Spanish and indigenous character- 
istics—no matter how cultivated they are and how competent in the 
history of their craft, have sunk their roots into the soil and taken their 
cue from the masses. There is in their works what one may call, even 
at the risk of being paradoxical, an “individual anonymity.” Gypsy 
singing, for instance, is also individual and anonymous. Lope de Vega, 
Goya and Garcia Lorca, three great Spanish artists separated by centur- 
ies, were that way too, and subordinated traditional erudition to popu- 
lar inspiration. 


One more thing, and I’m through. Mexico, represented with so 
much dignity in this exhibition and in that fine historical catalogue, 
Twenty Centuries of Mexican Art, put out by the New York Museum 
of Modern Art in collaboration with the Mexican government, is the 
Latin American country which has labored zestfully in recent years on 
the business of the spirit. Those swarthy little men from south of the 
Rio Grande, right or wrong—but always trying—since the memorable 
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date of 1910, have stirred up with their social reforms, their idiom, their 
brushes, the conscience of a whole continent. They have stood for 
human rights, charity, and justice. They have not soiled their hands in 
the mire of commercialism, but have kept them clean and agile to aim 
at the perfect work with the religious devotion of a Palissy or of that 
honest shoemaker of Unamuno® who made shoes, not for money, not 
for glory, not for pride, but to be immortalized in the memory of those 
who would miss his shoes when he was no more. They have come down 
to earth and lifted the poor and the weak. It is appropriate for us in 
New Mexico to greet them not only as neighbors of our land but of our 
intelligence as well, and to lift also other swarthy little men, brothers 
of them in blood and speech, to a full-dimensional life, so that when 
these great artists we admire here tonight cross the border, they may not 
think themselves to be on a strange planet—as one of them told me last 
summer during the Coronado Congress. 


5 The Tragic Sense of Life in Men and in Peoples, translated by J. E. Crawford Flitch, 
with an introductory essay by S. de Madariaga (London: The Macmillan Co., 1921) , Chap. 
XI, “The Practical Problem,” pp. 273-274. The Spanish original is of 1913. This extra- 
ordinary book is recommended as an antidote for present-day materialism. 


REQUIEM 
For F. B. H. 


Under me the earth stands still; 
The star-led universe 

Turns on its way from good to ill, 
Turns from ill to worse. 


The sun has sunk beneath the seas; 
I saw the sunset die; 

Orion and the Pleiades 

Are dragged across the sky. 


Immortal stars forevermore 

Will watch the world of men; 
But we shall never walk the shore 
And laugh to the stars again. 


RoBERT H. FETTERLY 





AH, THAT NIGHT IN STAMBULI! 


Leon Z. Surmelian 


HE OUTWARD appearance isn’t worth describing,” Ashod said on 
y ige way to Vahram’s home on the other side of the Golden Horn. 
“If I were to write the history of a man it would be nothing but a 
description of the mystery of that man. The mystery is the real thing; 
it flows like a deep and eternal river under the outward appearance.” 

Ashod, a boy of eighteen, was a sensitive dreamer who carried Baude- 
laire’s Les Fleurs du Mal in his coat pocket like a prayer book and was 
given to murmuring melodic lines to himself. 

“That's too complicated for me; what do you mean?” Vahram 
chuckled. 

“I mean that men have the same noses and eyes and hair. They are 
uniformly and monotonously alike in their outward appearance, and 
little physical differences that may exist are of no significance to the 
artist. But we all vary tremendously in our thoughts, in our inner life, 
in our mysterious and true existence. Or take a sunset, like the one we 
are seeing right now. A conventional description of it in terms of 
colors, lights, and shadows would lack its essential quality—the mystery 
of the sunset.”” Ashod was the greatest literary aesthetician I have ever 
known. I say this in all seriousness. 

We passed through the old Levantine quarter of Galata, where the 
flags of a dozen nations were painted on the windows of cheap beer halls 
employing blonde Russian emigrée girls as waitresses. The smell of 
raki, perfumes, and garlic was overpowering. The hurdy-gurdies, 
played by men with carnation flowers on the back of their ears, were 
going full blast. 

“Boys, look at that African lover!” Vahram said, laughing. A huge 
black Senegalese soldier of the French colonial army was devouring the 
white tense face of a Turkish woman with his thick purple lips as she 
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leaned against a lamp post, with her veil thrown back. “What is love? 
How would you define it?” Vahram asked. 

“Ah, love!” Ashod sighed. ‘“‘Love is Alice, or Alice is love. That's 
my definition.” He was in love with a pretty school girl with a doll-like 
face called Alice. 

“That’s my definition also,” my brother agreed, for he too was in 
love with her. She was quite a charmer. They would follow her in the 
streets to my disgust and annoyance. I was a stern Spartan soldier and 
did not like any display of romantic sentimentality. 

All four of us were absolutely chaste and hardly knew what love 
was, but that did not prevent Vahram from speculating on the meta- 
physics of love. “Is love a pretty ribbon, a shapely figure or a companion 
for the soul? Well, it may be any of these things, but it is always and 
forever self-deception! Ho! Ho! Ho!” 

Love . . . self-deception? I could not understand it. But then 
Vahram said many things I could not understand. Perhaps because he 
was two years older than I. He sometimes sounded like a character from 
a Russian novel. He translated the works of Dostoevski, Maxim Gorki, 
and Leonid Andreyev for Armenian papers and was comparatively 
prosperous, while Onnik and I were always hungry and had to live in 
an orphanage. 

We paid the toll at Galata Bridge and crossed over to Stambul, 
bristling with its lance-like minarets. The sun was sinking in the Mar- 
mara, behind the Princes’ Isles. Turks were washing their feet at the 
fountains of the imperial mosques, getting ready for their evening 
prayers. There was the hidden menace of the East in this vast Turkish 
quarter. After dark its narrow, winding streets were none too safe for 
Christians, even though the Bosphorus glistened with the great fighting 
ships of the victorious Giaours. The grim shadow of Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha extended over Stambul. There were disturbing rumors of new 
massacres in Anatolia. 

Vahram’s home was an old cottage built a few yards from the ancient 
Byzantine walls of the city, and like them it was sagging and crumbling 
under the weight of centuries, but somehow was everlasting in its decay. 
Its shaky door had two lyre-shaped brass knockers, and there was the 
inevitable garden in the rear. His mother, a mournful widow, had 
gone away for the night not to be in our way, and thus we had the house 
to ourselves, to do what we pleased. Vahram, Ashod, and my brother 
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Onnik were giving a farewell party for me because I was sailing to 
America in a day or two to study agriculture. 

Vahram spread a feast on the table in the garden, and we raised 
wassail over two bottles of Bordeaux wine. Our revelry began amid the 
varicolored mosaics of a Byzantine sunset and continued under the 
brilliant jewelry of an eastern sky. We raised our glasses and sang a 
drinking song: 

Oh how sweet it is 
To be a drunkard 
To drink all day wine 


And to be cockeyed! 
La-ree, tumbara la-la, ha, ha, ha! 


The wine quickly went to our heads, for we were not used to it. 
My brother took out his violin and played “Black Eyes,” after which, 
waving my glass, I poetized: 

“The sun of Stambul fell like a bloody head . . . and the day is 
dying like a Circassian dancer drunk in the agony of her death, with 
passionate grace. . . . Oh, God, will the sun ever come back again? 


Boys, look at the moon! . . . The moon is coming up to promenade in 
the golden streets of the heavens. . . . Look at her, look at her, she 
is dancing to the music of the night . . . she is the spirit of the Circas- 


%” 


sian dancer, the moonis ... . 
“All right, that’s enough!” 
“More cheese and less poetry!” 

“Pass me that bottle and the olives!” 

We ate and drank and shouted, banging our fists on the table. 

“Who will lead me to the altar of mysteries?” Ashod presently asked 
earnestly. ‘‘Let us sip the langorous coolness of the night like blue 
absinthe, for tomorrow I shall have to cover the nakedness of man.” 
(Ashod was a tailor’s apprentice.) 

“Speech! Speech!”’ we demanded. 

He rose to his feet with a solemn expression on his handsome face, a 
far-off, dreamy look in his fiery dark eyes. “I have devoted myself,” he 
declared, “to the pursuit of the mystery.” 

“It’s mystery again. I give up. Ho! Ho! Ho!” Vahram roared. 

“Silence!” my brother commanded, bringing down his white fist on 
the table. He had delicate, soft hands, like a girl’s. “Silence, I say! 
Let’s hear him. Let’s hear this great mysterious speech of the great 
Ashod.” He was feeling good. 
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“All right, I apologize,” Vahram chuckled. “Go ahead, Ashod, and 
tell us everything about the mystery.” 

“I have devoted myself to the pursuit of the mystery,” Ashod re- 
peated firmly. “Because the mystery is the only thing that differs from 
man to man and at the same time it’s the only bond between one man 
and another. It’s only my enthusiasm for the mystery that makes life 
bearable for me—otherwise I would kill myself. Without the mystery 
there would be such an emptiness in me that I couldn’t bear it. Is it 
madness to seek the real truths, the truths of the mystery?” 

“It is!” Vahram said. 

“This historic generation of ours,” Ashod continued without pay- 
ing attention to Vahram, “has the instinct for victory and song. There 
aren’t many of us left, they killed most of us, but we survivors are 
strong, by God we are strong! Our orphan generation has the genius 
of sorrow, and the indomitable power of it. You know, I have always 
been alone in the world. I don’t want to sound maudlin and senti- 
mental, but now that one of us is going to America and we may never 
see him again I don’t mind telling you that I love you boys as a brother. 
No other love in my heart will ever surpass the affection I bear for you. 
Yes, I do love Alice, but she is merely an inspiration to me, an ideal. I 
don’t know her at all as an individual girl; she is nothing but a lovely 
symbol personifying in herself the mystery of her sex.” He turned to 
me: “After you go to America, on a certain hour every day I shall 
communicate with you in spirit.” 

Ashod had ended his speech, and shaking with emotion sat down. 

“Will somebody pass me a handkerchief? This calls for a good 
cry,” Vahram wailed. Then he got up, scowling fiercely. Strong like an 
ox, with a shock of curly hair, he looked like a young Assyrian monarch 
capable of conquering the world. “Chort vozmi, the devil take it,” he 
said in Russian. “Here we were enjoying ourselves, and Ashod gets up 
and spoils everything. All that sentimental rot! Why weren’t you born 
a woman? In fact, you are beautiful enough to pass for a woman. All 
you would need would be a little make-up on your face. Now, if I 
had your rosy cheeks I would positively want to be a woman.” And he 
howled with laughter. 

“Forgive me, boys, I can’t help it. I can’t help laughing at every- 
thing and everybody because everything and everybody is so comic, 
really. Some people think I am crazy because I laugh so much, and 
laugh to myself too, which exasperates them the more, and that adds 
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to my amusement. But I am going to make a confession—and don’t 
blame me for it, because Ashod started it. I fought in the trenches at 
Van, but three times in my life I have seriously contemplated suicide, 
and my dominant inner mood is one of profound pity for mankind. 

“Permit me to make another declaration about myself. One of us is 
a violinist, the best young violinist in Constantinople, and he has won a 
scholarship to study music in Vienna. I envy you, Onnik. One of us is 
not a peasant, but he is going to America to study agriculture. Worthy 
ambition. Ashod will always and forever study the mystery, and who 
can tell, some day he may write a new Koran. But what I want is to 
be a sailor on a battleship! There is a tremendous career for you!” 

He was silent for a few moments, grinning and scowling. “Seng- 
See,”” he suddenly said. “Boys, have you ever heard the story of Seng- 
See, the Chinaman? It’s a poetic parable on the fundamental values of 
life. Seng-See is an adolescent youth, just like us, hungry for power. 
And when the gifts of life are brought to him on a camel he chooses 
power and shuns women. He roams all over the world, gets everything 
his heart desires—but he walks alone. He is a stranger to beauty and 
women. Seng-See spent all his talents and efforts on his stick. the sym- 
bol of his power. But when he became an old man he saw everything 
in a moment of supremely clear vision. He saw playful, merry children 
who were not his, he saw women laughing at his doddering old body. 
I'll write this story some day. 

“Which reminds me, we should publish our own magazine and clean 
up all this mess. I have in mind a thick, substantial magazine, angry, 
vicious, shouting at first, quiet and melancholy later. We will call it The 
Broom, and sweep with it all the cobwebs off men’s minds, throw out all 
the dust and dirt. Zavén is right. We must return to the village, we 
must go back to our people. All this high culture and sophistication and 
Byronic ennui disgusts me. My most cherished dream next to working 
on a battleship is to sit on the grass after a hard day’s work in the fields 
and eat bread, salt, and onions.” 

Vahram reached for his wine glass on the table, examined its con- 
tents with screwed-up eyes, and emptied it in one gulp. Smacking his 
lips, he continued: 

“I want to live like a song, like the song of a violin. Yes, boys, let 
us resolve to be the strongest, kindest, and most perfect of men. And in 
conclusion let me say this: I must grow a mustache. I am old enough to 
have one and I consider it necessary for diverse reasons. For instance, 
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there are women who love the devil because he is covered all over with 
hair!” and roaring to himself, he sat down. 

Then it was my brother who rose to his feet. “I can’t make any 
fancy speeches,” he said, “‘but I will play something Zavén likes.” My 
brother had carried his violin with him during seven years of wars, 
massacres, revolutions, and migrations. His violin was a part of him- 
self. He played my favorite number, the overture to Tannhduser, while 
we drummed the table with our fingers and sang the music, without 
knowing the words. Then for half an hour or so he played Russian 
gypsy and Armenian songs, we drank more wine, ate more cheese and 
olives, and finally it was my turn to make a speech. I was the clown of 
our group and its youngest member. I hardly ever opened my mouth 
without making them laugh, and in my patched-up uniform of an 
American soldier, a gift of the Near East Relief, looked like a scare- 
crow. I was just skin and bones and my uniform was too large for me 
and my wild black hair was impossible to comb. But that night I was 
dignified and serious. 

By now the Dostoevskian Vahram was measuring the size of the 
moon with his fingers, Ashod seeemed to be groping desperately with 
the inner meaning of things, and my brother’s violin was a bit cockeyed. 
I had difficulty standing on my feet. The wine had done its work. 

“I have located on the map the college I am going to,” I said. “It’s 
in the very center of America, the agricultural college of a strictly 
geometrical state, four straight lines, absolutely straight, like a piece of 
cheese. You think I am funny-looking, but what do you bet if I return 
with a beautiful rich American wife, a millionaire widow? A widow 
with red hair. I think she lives in Chicago. Yes, I can see her at this 
moment. There she is! Talking to her parrot. She is lonely, waiting 
for me. She lives on the top floor of a building which is so high that if 
you looked up at the windows of her appartment from the street below 
your hat would fall off. They say, boys, in Chicago there is a society 
of women millionaires with red hair who have their own constitution 
and clubhouse.” 

Pause. Another swig of wine. 

“We must live like the ancient gods!” I thundered. “And like the 
troubadours of old. Forward march! We are in the trenches. To hell 
with art! I am for shooting down all the poets we have. I would rather 
plant trees in Armenia than write the greatest poems in the world. Long 
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live the trees! If we must have poems, then let’s have agricultural 
poems, poems about cows and bees, tractors and steel plows. 

“American machinery will save us! I am going to America to study 
scientific agriculture because that is the proper foundation on which 
to build our nation. The soil, the holy and eternal soil. Let the cowards 
and the fools retire to their ivory towers. I am a tree. With my arms 
spread to the winds and my feet clinging to the sacred cross-embossed 
tombstones of our land I stand like Jesus upon the mountain. Yonder, 
below, I can see harvesting machines marching through the wheatfields 
like giant birds with their wings outspread, and the knives of steel 
plows are flashing in the sun of our land, and under their passionate 
kisses is split open the black belly of our soils. The belly, boys, the belly 
of the virgin soil, the virgin belly of the soil. The holy and eternal soil. 

“Ah, every night in the moon-sweet vineyards lithe and handsome 
village lovers will go a-harvesting. Every drop of tears from the eyes of 
our dead mothers will be a grape, a fine, translucent, moon-sweet grape. 
And the crickets will be cymbals to this blessing, to this blessing of our 
hearts, to this blessing and this singing of our hearts. Laree, tumbara 
la-la, ha, ha, ha! Four straight lines, absolutely straight, near the Mis- 
souri River. But we are soldiers in the trenches, forward march!” 

I was now fairly leaping through the air and brandishing an imagin- 
ary sword. I saw my companions through a haze of unreality. They 
had become spectral figures in a dark, revolving, receding and approach- 
ing void. Their voices came to me from afar, traveling across vast mys- 
terious cosmic distances. I heard my brother playing his violin again and 
Ashod reciting some lines from Baudelaire, while Vahram was laughing 
his head off, but the music and their voices sounded as if coming from 
another world. 





SOME CHARLES F. LUMMIS 
LETTERS, 1897-1903 


J . Manuel Espinosa 


HARLES F. LuMMis (1859-1928) needs no introduction to readers of 
C the NEw Mexico QuarTERLY Review. The whole Southwest was 
his stamping ground, and New Mexico in particular inspired some of his 
best work. Just as Adolph F. A. Bandelier laid the foundation for scien- 
tific research in the archaeology and early history of the Southwest, and 
H. H. Bancroft produced the first rough blueprints of a broad view 
which later historians could use as a point of departure in Southwest 
historical investigations, so Lummis played his unique pioneer role as 
the popularizer of the Southwest. His unique contribution “was the 
service he rendered in arousing interest in the non-American inhabi- 
tants and the half-known regions of the Southwest.” This he achieved 
through his many popular writings, his magazine The Land of Sun- 
shine, later called Out West, and the organization and development of 
institutions of both popular and scientific appeal for the purpose of 
disseminating information about the Southwest. 

Of his many books, who has not heard of The Land of Poco Tiempo 
(1893), and The Spanish Pioneers (1893)? But how many fully real- 
ize the service he rendered in the organization and development of the 
Landmarks Club of California (1893), the Sequoya League (1902) , 
The Southwest Museum, Los Angeles, California (1905) , and as one of 
the sponsors in the founding of the School of American Archaeology in 
Santa Fe?? In describing his numerous activities George Wharton James 

1 Dictionary of American Biography, XI, 502. 

2 For further details on Lummis’ life and work see: Dictionary of American Biography, 
XI, 501-502; George Wharton James, “Charles F. Lummis, A Unique Literary Per- 
sonage of Modern America,” n.p., n.d., pp. 129-143, in the Newberry Library, Chicago; 
The Land of Sunshine, passim; Out West, passim; Bulletin of the Southwest Society of the 


Archaeological Institute of America, passim; The Works of Charles F. Lummis (Los 
Angeles: The Lummis Foundation, 1928) . 
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was not exaggerating when he wrote in the early years of this century: 


Certainly the most picturesque figure in American letters 
today is that of Charles F. Lummis of Los Angeles, California, 
author, editor, librarian, critic, linguist, scientist, ethnologist, 
archaeologist, anthropologist, athlete, philanthropist, and many 
other things too numerous to mention . . . . Sweeping asser- 
tions of this nature are easy to make, but the proof in this case 
is as easy as the assertion.® 


Some day will be written a well-deserved full length biography of this 
colorful pioneer student of the Southwest. 

The Lummis-McGee letters reproduced below contain a few inter- 
esting sidelights on Lummis’ views and methods of work. All of them 
reveal in one way or another his never-lagging sense of humor, and his 
characteristic “keen, incisive, trenchant and often satiric and sarcastic 
original comments on men and things.”* These original letters were 
found among the important uncatalogued W. J. McGee papers, in the 
McGee Collection, St. Louis University Library, St. Louis, Missouri. 


THE LETTERS® 
1. 
[Los Angeles, Cal.] 
Oct. 26, 1897 


My dear Mr. McGee: 
Thanks for your pleasant note of the 18th inst. I am glad to begin 


contact. 
No apology needs, in reference to the note about Mr. Hodge's 


8 James, op. cit., p. 129. 

4 Ibid., p. 137. 

5 McGee, a contemporary of Lummis, well known for his pioneer work in geology, 
hydrology, and ethnology, was for many years ethnologist in charge of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, of which his chief, Major Powell, was director. In 1904 he was in 
charge of the anthropological and historical exhibit at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in 
St. Louis. His library, along with notes, many photographs, and valuable letters from his 
many friends in the scientific world, he placed in storage in St. Louis. Some years later the 
collection was for sale, and was purchased by the St. Louis University Library. The whole 
incident is connected with a series of unfortunate contemporary developments in McGee's 
life. A good biographical sketch of W. J. McGee may be found in the Dictionary of 
American Biography, X11, 47-48. The author of this sketch, however, could have made very 
good use of the above cited McGee Collection had he known of its existence. 

6 All these letters are written on pale blue 814”x 11” Universal Bond paper, folded 
into 5144” x 814” double-page letterheads, or on 514” 814” single sheets. The first six 
letters are written on The Land of Sunshine letterheads, the rest under the caption Out 
West. Letters 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 are written in ink entirely in Lummis’ hand; the remaining 
ones are typewritten, with Lummis’ signature. In letter 6 the postscript is written in in 
in Lummis’ hand. In several of the letters, especially letters 3 and 4, Lummis has used vari- 
ous informal abbreviations of words. Since their meaning is clear they have been left 
unchanged and without editorial comment. 
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ascent. The matter of who recorded the tradition is entirely a minor 
one, & I am glad you did not bother to make a correction. Nor would 
my own correction have seemed to me worth while except for two 
things—when Prof. Libbey “disenchanted” the mesa so definitely, it was 
“my” legend that caught it—in some places by implication, in some by 
name—& so having the brunt for so long as the rock was “exploded,” it 
seemed just as well that the legend (that version of it—& I know no de- 
tailed version anywhere which was not directly derived from mine) 
should be “in at the death.” And it was also a good opening to show 
the methods of Bandelier as opposed to those of a gentleman who seems 
never to have heard of him." 

Ever since Mr. Hodge first mentioned the possibility, I have been 
hoping, with great interest, for the Seri article. This little magazine 
tries to be “popular” enough to live, & substantial enough to deserve to 
live—not always an easy adjustment.® Such articles, well illustrated, are 
precisely in its line. We believe it a magazine’s duty to teach as well 
as tickle; & we believe the ordinary “intelligent reader’s” soul is worth 
saving. I shall be more your debtor for that article than I can well say; 
& I hope leisure to prepare it will come your way soon. So, too, I hope 
to be able to get even. We can pay but small sums; but it may be that 
outside that we can sometime cut down a little the extra debt of 
appreciation. 

I take the liberty to send you some copies of the magazine in which 
there may be (I hope) something to interest you—or at least to show 
you that we are trying to teach the multitude an appreciation & interest 
in the work of our real scholars. 

Sincerely yours, 
Chas. F. Lummis 
Mr. W. J. McGee, 
Bureau of Ethnology, 
Washington. 


7 For a discussion of this matter see F. H. Hodge, “The Verification of a Tradition,” 
American Anthropologist, X (1897), 299-302; idem, “The Enchanted Mesa,” National 
Geographic Magazine, VIII (1897) , 273-284; idem, “The Enchanted Mesa,” Century Mag- 


azine, LVI (1898) , 15-31. 
8 Lummis is referring here to his magazine The Land of Sunshine. 
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2. 
[Los Angeles, Cal.] 
Nov. 23, 1897 
My dear sir: 

Your letter of the 16th inst. gives me much pleasure—as much by its 
personal tenor as by the very flattering invitation you extend me to 
speak before the National Geographic Society.® 

Nothing could be more to my liking than to address such a body on 
such a theme as California; & in spite of the conviction that others could 
be found to do much more even justice to the audience & to the theme, 
it is a topic so dear to me, so indriven by years of comparative observa- 
tion of the development of peoples by their environment, that I should 
swallow my apprehensions & say “yes” at once if the thing seemed prac- 
ticable otherwise. 

But my contracts with the Harpers, on top of my own poor (but 
hungry & exigent) little magazine, can hardly be fulfilled by May 
first, even with the best of luck to complement the hardest work. Then, 
there is strong probability that I shall have to take a year’s journey on 
a still harder errand. 

An offer from the East of $1,000 for a lecture to some houses would 
not be nearly so tempting to me as the one you make; for money will 
not buy results, & I like results. The matter is not a financial one at 
all. I could not give myself the luxury; but modest expenses would be 
as good as more. The only thing is, it does not seem physically possible 
to make such a trip in any conceivable hiatus of my work already 
engaged. Shortest day I have had in a year & a half was nineteen hours 
& fifty minutes; & as a matter of religion I never overstep the 20-hour 
boundary by very far. 

If later there appears a loophole, in time, you shall know of it; but 
now it seems impossible for me to accept the honor you offer me & I am 
most heartily sorry. I shall very likely never get East again, for my work 
is in the West, & life is short. 

Thanking you & your associates, I am 


Sincerely yours, 
Chas. F. Lummis 


Prof. W. J. McGee, 
Bureau of Ethnology. 


9 McGee was for a time acting president of the National Geographic Society. See the 
McGee Collection, op. cit. 
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[Los Angeles, Cal.] 
Ap. 8, 1901 
My dear Prof. McGee: 

Good for you! The article is extremely interesting & worth while, 
& I shall start it off at once—tho’ we, with our small mouth, must make 
two bites of this large cherry. The photos will work pretty well; & I 
shall gather a few things from the book. What a whopper it is! In bulk, 
of course. I have seen enough to be deeply interested in it, & will read 
it in form as soon as possible.* Just now I’m harder driven than ever— 
wh was needless. Will try to get proofs to you in time, but will be 
very careful of the reading anyhow.’° 

Thank you heartily for remembering us. If we had had the article 
a year ago we wdn’t have the pleasure ahead of us. 

I hope you'll be getting out this way again. You wd hardly know the 
corner where you passed up cement. There are seven stone rooms now 
done, & the place “looks like something.” 

Hastily but 
Sincerely yours, 
Chas. F. Lummis 


[Los Angeles, Cal.] 
May 31, 1901 
My dear Prof. McGee: 

I trust you got the May nos. sent you, with a piece of yr. article; & 
that you found it all right. Herewith a small honorarium, with larger 
thanks. We cannot pay properly, but do the best we can. 

I am hoping to see you this summer in yr own lair. 

Sincerely yours, 
Chas. F. Lummis 


[Los Angeles, Cal.] 
Sept. 13, 1901 
My dear Prof. McGee: 
Herewith our small check for the 2nd Seri article— & with the check 
our thanks. 


9a McGee apparently had sent Lummis a copy of his recent volume entitled The Seri 
Indians (Washington, D. C., 1898) . 

10 This refers to McGee's article published in The Land of Sunshine, XIV (1901), 
364-376, 463-474, entitled “The Wildest Tribe in North America, Seriland and the Seri.” 
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Turbesé & I have come home alive & thanking ““Whatever Gods may 
be.” I trust we shall next see you out this way. 


Sincerely yours, 
Chas. F. Lummis 


6. 
[Los Angeles, Cal.] 


My dear Prof. McGee:— Dec. 31st, 1901 


I have been a good deal interested in Mr. Fellows’ poem but it is 
too long for us and its treatment seems to me also long for its length. 
The Hiawatha business is by now rather robbed of its bloom. 

Old Ignacio’s sermon could be made a mighty fine thing and I 
would like to print it if it could be put as I imagine he said it. 

I have been wrestling hard about a name for our League." As I 
told you, I am structurally against three and four word names. Your 
word “‘work” is one that I would like to include but it doesn’t seem 
possible without using a long title. Further than that, Indian work 
or Indian workers has an unfortunate sense beyond its proper meaning. 
The Indians have been worked too much already. My ideal is a name 
of two words, easily pronounced, euphonious, and with as much signifi- 
cance of our aim as can be got in so short a title. The three possible 
candidates thus far nominated are: Wampum League, Calumet League, 
Sequoya League. I need not argue with you as to their relative merits. 
Anyone of them would be better than a name on such lines as “Indian 
Rights Association.” All of them are easily pronounced, all reasonably 
significant and for that matter I think we can rely on making the public 
understand what we mean so long as the word is not at the outset too 
obscure. 

Let me know, please, what you think of these suggestions, for I want 
to get into shape as promptly as possible. Everything is in good shape 
out here with the work. Good people are getting interested all the time, 
and as soon as we are ready to lift the standard and beat the drum I 
think we shall have a very large and influential rally. 

You will see the new magazine within a few days now, and I know 
you will be pleased with it.” 


11 Reference to the Sequoya League, which Lummis was at this time organizing with 
the avowed object of “making better Indians by treating them better.” 

12 Lummis is referring here to his magazine The Land of Sunshine, now enlarged and 
the name changed to Out West. The letterheads of the new magazine proudly carried, 
among others, the following quotation from President Roosevelt: “I always read it, for I 
am heartily in sympathy with so many of the things for which it works.” And from The 
Dial: “The best there is in periodical literature on the Pacific Coast.” 
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With all good New Year wishes, 
Sincerely yours, 
Chas. F. Lummis 
[P. S. ] J favor Sequoya (or Sequoia) League. The Indian Cadmus 


is a good godfather. 


[Los Angeles, Cal.] 
March 5, 1902 
Dear Dr. McGee:— 

I think the name matter is finally decided. “Sequoya” had an 
overwhelming majority of supporters among those that we consulted, 
and no other name had more than two. Richard Everett Hale, Presi- 
dent Jordan, Mrs. Hearst, Miss Fletcher and several others, besides all 
the local members of the Executive Committee, myself included, en- 
tirely preferred it to any other name, although it is not quite my ideal; 
but as you will see by the March number (which ought to reach you 
in a day or two) the thing is practically a fixture. If we do get a divine 
revelation of some unquestionably better name there would be no 
disability in changing before incorporation. 

Tecumseh is not a bad name, but I see no essential fitness in it; and 
to open the subject for a doubtful word would simply mean (at the 
long range at which we have to work) another month or so delay. I 
don’t think there will be a Sequoia League for the big trees, particu- 
larly if we come in first with a nearly similar name. Everything seems 
to be going very well and I hope mighty soon to have things ready for 
a specific and general advance. It is troublesome to have to wait on 
many slow people, but as we are here for patience I am not going to 
be the first one to lose it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Chas. F. Lummis 


[Los Angeles, Cal.] 
Sept. 8th, 1902 
My dear Mr. McGee:— 

Thanks for your bully letter and for the thoughtful enclosure. I 
am sure the Lord will be merciful to you and won't lay up against 
you the paving stones you mention; and as the Spanish say: “He never 
comes too late who comes.” The Sequoya League has not any official 
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stationery yet, so I beg you to accept this as my personal receipt for 
$3.00. The office receipt for the subscription is enclosed. 
Wishing you all good luck and thanking you heartily for your good 
words on our pet causes. 
Hastily but 
Sincerely yours, 
Chas. F. Lummis 


[Los Angeles, Cal.] 


My dear Prof. McGee:— Nov. 2gth, 1902 


I have been meaning for a long time to write you about the Direc- 
torship and to express my personal regret that it did not come where L 
felt it logically belonged. I have the best feeling in the world for Mr. 
Holmes. He is a noble fellow and a most able man; but it seemed to 
me that you were the proper heir-apparent, and I should have been 
very much gratified to see you receive the honor.’* We cannot expect 
things to please us, however, so long as the Head of Things is an 
impossible ass. 

But your fine talents and zeal will still be for the good of science; 
and that, after all, is the chief thing. It is fortunate that you have a man 
to work with whom you can respect. 

Do you personally chance to know anything about C. E. Burton, 
Agent at Keam’s Cafion? If you do, and anything to his disadvantage, I 
wish you would communicate with me at once. The League has busi- 
ness with him. 

With all good wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
Chas. F. Lummis 


[Los Angeles, Cal.] 
Jan. goth, 1903 

My dear Prof. McGee: 
Sure thing! This is just the place for a progressive series of por- 
traits of Major Powell, from early manhood to the end; and the more 
13 Reference to the directorship of the Bureau of American Ethnology, of which some 
believed McGee to be the “heir apparent.” McGee had served as right hand man to his 
chief, Major Powell, and during Powell's last illness he assumed the administrative work, 
and at the time of Powell's death in 1902 he was serving as acting director. However, on 


Powell’s death, W. H. Holmes was appointed to succeed him. See Richard Olney to Pro- 
fessor Frank Russell, Boston, December 5, 1902, in McGee Collection, op. cit. 
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of them the better. So I sincerely hope that you can gather them. We 
will, of course, take the utmost care of them and return them safely to 
you. Iam sure you understand just the kind of articles we want, familiar 
as you are with our peculiar brand of “science.” We wish, of course, 
something that is sound and sane from the scientific viewpoint; but we 
certainly don’t want to tie it down to that timidity of so many scientists 
who are so afraid that they may say a generous thing, and that high 
honor to another man is not exactly scientific. And I feel free to say 
this to you, because I know that you are of the kind yourself that is not 
afraid in these cases, and that you have a capacity (which has dried out 
of a good many students) to appreciate a Man and to say so. 

I am sorry indeed that you have been having typhoid. That seems 
out of place altogether in your robust frame, and I hope by now you 
have fully evicted the unwelcome tenant. 

With all good wishes, 
Hastily but 
Sincerely yours, 
Chas. F. Lummis 


[Los Angeles, Cal.] 
June 13th, 1903 
Prof. W. J. McGee, (D—! the stenog!) ™ 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Prof. McGee:— 

Thanks for your bully letter, which came only an hour or so after 
Newell and I were talking about you. And I have heard worse things 
said about people than came out there. The little Reading List on 
Indians was designed, of course, only for lay use, but I am glad to hear 
you enjoyed it, and am sorry it is not more on the line that would be 
useful to you. If I had nothing else to do, I would be glad to increase 
the list to pretty reasonable proportions, and put it out in a “separate” 
as you suggest, but it would not be available stuff for the magazine. It 
would hardly pay for the expense of independent printing by us, and I 
really have not time now for the collation. Perhaps, sometime, I can 
do it. In the meantime, any better man is welcome to use my skeleton 

14 The comment in parenthesis is in Lummis’ handwriting, with reference to the 
initials “W. J.,” heavily written in ink by Lummis over the stenographer’s erroneous 


“J. W.”. McGee himself must have enjoyed the whole incident, because he always insisted 
on signing his initials “W J,” without periods. 
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to put flesh on. I am very sorry that the typhoid has treated you so dis- 
courteously, and hope that you will soon leave it behind you altogether. 
I shall be very glad to have an article on Major Powell as soon as may be. 
With all good wishes, hastily but always 
Sincerely yours, 
Chas. F. Lummis 


TROUBLED ONE 


This day is tonic; beautiful indeed 
the falling flake, flame filtered light 
designed to magnify creative greed 
of him who witnesses the flight 
of sparrow lifting a defiant wing 
to easy triumph of ascendant swing. 


The lens that slowly burn the frost 

create exultant challenge to his wit. 

The woodland drift and fields are lost 

unless defined in metronomic feet. 
Restless and keen with a consuming lust 
he poses questions to the dazzling dust . . . 


. . . fretful, not finding data for his dream! 
Instead of cleanly peace, a mental rust. 

Such vacant hungers gnaw the soul of him 
who seeks not beauty’s pulp but beauty’s crust. 


WILLIAM PILLIN 





THE POETRY OF WILLIAM 
CARLOS WILLIAMS 


Robert Brown 


F LIvinG American poets with a claim to critical attention, the most 
C) neglected is William Carlos Williams. That is not to say he suffers 
from public apathy, which he does (what poet doesn’t?) or has not had a 
small and choice audience, which he has, but that his poetry invites 
unreflective reading. Attitudes toward him are nebulous. He is a 
great modern who has remained unquestioned, on the one hand, and 
dismissed as a writer of free verse, on the other. In 1938 he published 
The Complete Collected Poems, containing all the verse he wished 
saved. Inasmuch as his work since then introduces no departures, this 
book may provide us the text for an analysis of his work to date. 

Broadly speaking, the types of poetry Williams writes were set early 
in his development. From his first book to his last the poetry may be 
divided on the basis of dependence upon idea. There are three main 
groupings: first are the poems of pure description whose burden of idea 
is extremely slight; then come those poems which have description 
plus a recognizable ideational structure; third is the verse avowedly 
dealing with ideas. 

Subject matter changes most between his first book, The Tempers 
(1913), and his second, Transitional (1915). The Tempers is con- 
cerned less with objects that derive from modern living and more 
with the heavens, temples, my lady, Truth, Franco of Cologne. In 
Transitional Williams hits his stride poetically, and the subjects are 
modern; cars, postmen, desks, laboratories appear as frequently as 
they do in later volumes. Elsewhere the shifts are less definite. An 
Early Martyr (1935) and Adam and Eve and The City (1936) turn 
somewhat from personal emotions, love, death, happiness, to the col- 
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lective aspects of human oppression, the city, economic struggle, prob- 
lems of art. 


Description is often the total aim of the free verse writer; not so 
for Dr. Williams. However, there is a considerable body of his poetry 
which is nearly straight description. Sour Grapes (1921) offers “Ap- 
proach of Winter’’ as his first example of the pure and isolated per- 
ception. 

The half stripped trees 
struck by a wind together, 
bending all, 

the leaves flutter drily 

and refuse to let go 

or driven like hail 

stream bitterly out to one side 
and fall 

where the salvias, hard carmine— 
like no leaf that ever was— 
edge the bare garden. 


Even in a poem so simple there is actually a definable structure of 
idea. Lines five and ten, the word bitterly in line seven, make all the 
difference in setting up contrasts among the “unearthly” salvias which 
remain, the bare garden, and the reluctant driven leaves. Poetry can 
hardly be less complex, but even at this level the ramifications of ideas 
are considerable. 

“The Great Figure” is from the same volume. 


Among the rain 
and lights 

I saw the figure 5 

in gold 

on a red 

firetruck 

moving 

tense 

unheeded 

to gong clangs 

siren howls 

and wheels rumbling 
through the dark city. 
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Nominally, the firetruck is only moving about its business. Yet the 
city is dark and rainy; amid the noise the figure 5 assumes a portentous- 
ness like that of any other powerful symbol whose referent we know. 
There is only the barest possible statement; the overtones are every- 
thing. 

“Proletarian Portrait’ (An Early Martyr, 1935) achieves an all- 
time-low in ideational content. 


A big young bareheaded woman 
in an apron 


Her hair slicked back standing 
on the street 


One stockinged foot toeing 
the sidewalk 


Her shoe in her hand. Looking 
intently into it 


She pulls out the paper insole 
to find the nail 


That has been hurting her 


Both as critic and as poet, Williams has treasured notations as 
poetry. He offers the following as a complete poem: 


Leaves are grey green, 
the glass, broken, bright green. 


These two lines are an example of precisely to what absurdities the 
poet is led by his belief that short notes are poetry. However, since 
Williams was one of the Imagists, this is what we should expect; the 
surprise is in the fact that on occasion he advances far beyond this 
type of simplicity and writes poetry containing more thought than can 
be found in the Imagist verse. The characteristics of Imagist poetry 
are illustrated by the Imagist methods of dealing with experience: a 
sort of traumatic perception prolonged until it assumes power from 
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merely possessing existence, and a tendency to amazement before life’s 
platitudes. All average things become strange, wonderful, curious, ir- 
replaceable, astounding, surprising, magnificent; all with insufficient 
motivation. It is like an extended finger which excitedly points until 
the audience demands, at what? At best the usual Imagist method of 
accurately describing the object and stopping short there, produces 
perceptions which have novelty but not significance, psychological but 
not poetic interest. 

Verse so simple offers no problem to the reader. The emotion is 
direct, emphatic, and being uncomplicated runs the danger of senti- 
mentality through neglect of important aspects of the subject. Usually 
experience on such a level is nothing if not thin. What aids the im- 
mediate impact lessens the total possibility of meanings. An audience 
which demands poetry full of understanding at first reading (as did 
the Imagist audience) , is not interested in the intentions of the art or 
the poet, though often these two are quite distinct. 

As illustration of Williams’ grasp of the banal as irreplaceable in 
experience, “Poem” (Collected Poems, 1934) is in itself unique. 


As the cat 
climbed over 
the top of 


the jam closet 
first the right 
forefoot 


carefully 
then the hind 
stepped down 


into the pit of 
the empty 
flowerpot 


As descriptive statement this is excellently worded; it reads like 
a paraphrase of a paraphrase. For it is part of what might have been 
a poem. The poet asserts the freshness of undiscriminated experience 
without ever finding the level upon which poetry rests. What is ac- 
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knowledged is barely human, a plane of existence so far below any 
mental concern that our notions of perception must be stretched to 
include it. But the lines are so well balanced that we are impelled from 
one to the other before we realize how uninterested we are in the 
verse as poetry. As an adventure story, a look-before-you-laugh comic 
strip with the inevitable end of a man falling over backwards, it is ex- 
citing. Where will the cat put the next foot? (Read the next line to 
find out.) Abstracted from the intentions of the poet, any poem can 
perhaps be so reduced. But here Williams has either too simple in- 
tentions or he has not revealed in the poem his entire meaning. 


The poetry which is included in the second class, one having a 
much more prominent idea content than the first, constitutes much of 
Williams’ finest work. The poems in this group show no development 
over a period of years; the excellent poems are all of one pattern. The 
early book Transitional contains several of them: “A Coronal,” “Por- 
trait of a Lady,” ‘““To Mark Anthony in Heaven.” This last is a poem 
of revery or random association. 


This quiet morning light 
reflected, how many times 
from grass and trees and clouds 
enters my north room 
touching the walls with 
grass and clouds and trees. 
Anthony, 

trees and grass and clouds. 
Why did you follow 

that beloved body 

with your ships at Actium? 

I hope it was because 

you knew her inch by inch 
from slanting feet upward 
to the roots of her hair 

and down again and that 
you saw her 

above the battle’s fury— 
clouds and trees and grass— 


For then you are 
listening in heaven. 
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Paraphrase is difficult here, for the irrational day-dream elements, 
the grass and trees and clouds, are very important and yet cannot be 
rendered as logical structure. They are part of the minutiz which add 
richness. Lines eight and nineteen are particularly illustrative of this 
type of stream-of-consciousness method. 

The difference between “Mark Anthony” and even the most 
accomplished of the narrowly descriptive poems like “Approach of 
Winter” is in the additional power which is communicated when, as in 
the former, there is an idea to support a luxuriant fringe of detail. As 
Yvor Winters says: “[Any] poem is a commentary upon something 
that has happened or that has been imagined as having happened; it is 
an act of meditation. The poem is more valuable than the event by vir- 
tue of its being an act of meditation: it is the event plus the under- 
standing of the event.” “Mark Anthony” displays such understanding; 
“Approach of Winter’’ does not. 

Another very successful performance is “To Waken an Old 
Lady” (Sour Grapes). Not only does the title give the reader a con- 
ventional pointer toward the subject, but it is the reference to which 
we return at the end for the strengthening in our minds of the poet's 
commentary. Comparison between it and “Memory of April” from 
the same volume reveals the former as Williams at his best, the latter 
as Williams at his most usual. 


To WAKEN AN OLD LaApy 


Old age is 

a flight of small 
cheeping birds 
skimming 

bare trees 

above a snow glaze. 
Gaining and failing 
they are buffeted 
by a dark wind— 
But what? 

On harsh weedstalks 
the flock has rested, 
the snow 
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is covered with broken 
seedhusks 

and the wind tempered 
by a shrill 


piping of plenty. 


Nothing could be more felicitous than the image of small cheeping 
birds as old age, that is, considered in context of the buffeting and final 
rest, and the old lady. Beside this, ‘““Memory of April” seems incom- 
plete 


You say love is this, love is that: 

Poplar tassels, willow tendrils 

the wind and the rain comb, 

tinkle and drip, tinkle and drip— 
branches drifting apart. Hagh! 

Love has not even visited this country. 


Wet and wind-blown vegetation is insufficient here to support 
properly the idea in the first and last lines. Perhaps the image of 
branches and tassels does not really afford sufficient evidence for the 
reader to accept the last line. The poet has got ahead of the reader; 
he is convinced, but is his audience? We have the feeling that Love 
may have visited this country after all—a suspicion deadly to the in- 
tentions of the poet. From his vantage point “Hagh!” is warranted be- 
cause he may feel that way. From ours it seems an overemphasis in the 
poem, because there is nothing to properly motivate it. 

In contrast to “Memory of April” is the list of fine poems which 
besides those already mentioned includes “Sympathetic Portrait of a 
Child,” “January Morning,” “Arrival,” “The Lonely Street,” “The 
Bull,” and “The Sea Elephant.” All of these are powerful in emotional 
impact, sensitive in diction, and perfect in word weight and speed. They 
are as complex in attitude as free verse permits. They unfold clearly, 
distinctly, and contain their own effects, which are simple. We do not 
have our sensibilities incremented, but stimulated by recognition of 
what is already known and repressed. As poetry they are fine in the 
romantic manner: feeling directs itself, is its own value. The distinc- 
tion is crude but very adequate. 
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Tue BULL 


It is in captivity— 
ringed, haltered, chained 
to a drag 

the bull is godlike 


Unlike the cows 

he lives alone, nozzles 
the sweet grass gingerly 
to pass the time away 


He kneels, lies down 
and stretching out 

a foreleg licks himself 
about the hoof 


then stays 

with half-closed eyes, 
Olympian commentary on 
the bright passage of days. 


—The round sun 
smooths his lacquer 
through 

the glossy pinetrees 


his substance hard 
as ivory or glass— 
through which the wind 
yet plays— 

Milkless 


he nods 

the hair between his horns 
and eyes matted 

with hyacinthine curls 
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Many of the poorer poems in this second category are preoccupied 
with processes to such an extent that the motivating idea becomes 
lost in the description. “Sprouts,” “The Lily,” ““The Cod Head,” and 
“The Crimson Cyclamen” are examples. Too often they derive from 
the reportorial eye, the ready hand. Longest, most pretentious, and 
therefore dullest of these descriptions of development which have an 
ideational structure, is ‘““The Crimson Cyclamen.” It begins: 


White suffused with red 
more rose than crimson 
—all a color 

the petals flare back 
from the stooping craters 
of those flowers 

as from a wind rising— 
And though the light 
that enfolds and pierces 
them discovers blues 

and yellows there also— 
and crimson’s a dull word 
beside such play— 

yet the effect against 
this winter where 

they stand—is crimson— 


For six more pages we are confronted with detailed, ingenious, and 
tedious perceptions of a single flower budding in the progress of a 
day. This is the goal toward which all the shorter poems have been 
tending, a marathon of the status quo: now you see it and see it and see 
it. The verse itself is boring. Among all this statement no insight has 
been generated; there is a disparity between the overlaying texture 
and the supporting argument too great for the reader to bridge. We 
have Burpee’s Flower Catalog refined, concentrated, made important 
for Burpee readers or the aesthetic horticulturist. The cyclamen is so 
satisfying to Williams privately that it can seldom be public enough 
for us. This is the kind of poetry, in short, which involves the writer’s 
interest more than the reader's; the excitement is exterior to the poem; 
for the audience there is none. 
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Williams has produced a large amount of poetry concerned with 
ideas. Most of it is bad, some of it very fine. Among the latter are “The 
Ogre,” “Youth and Beauty,” ““The Widow's Lament in Springtime,” 
“The Yachts,” “To a Dead Journalist.” All but the last two poems 
were written before 1923. 

“The Yachts” (1935) is perhaps Williams’ best poem. It represents 
an accomplishment of high order because he has reached out to handle 
a subject larger and more difficult than his writing methods usually 
allow. Since in late years he has attempted to widen his field without 
relinquishing the free verse medium, it is interesting to note his suc- 
cess. Moral struggle or what is today synonymous with it, economic 
struggle, is plotted by a yacht race which takes place under the usual 
carefree conditions. Then the observer realizes the horror, the price 
that is paid, as the boats cut through the sea which is a mass of watery 
bodies beaten down, yet clutching at the yachts as they slip by. In the 
same way “the horror of the race dawns staggering the mind” of the 
reader. Evidently this was one of the rare occasions when Williams 
was able to find the subject exactly fitted to his purely objective method 
of handling complex experience. 

The longer poems, especially late ones like “A Morning Imagina- 
tion of Russia,” “Della Primavera Transportata al Morale,” ‘Perpetuum 
Mobile: The City,” “The Wanderer,” reveal the limitations of this 
poet’s techniques. For in all these he is attacking complicated themes 
with the same weapons that have been successful only with poems of 
simpler content. Visual description and astounded exclamation no 
longer work. Having no devices to handle a fully developed moral 
and spiritual complex, there is no possibility of his writing well 
about it. The last stanza of “An Early Martyr” illustrates the point. 


Let him be 

a factory whistle 
That keeps blaring— 
Sense, sense, sense! 
so long as there’s 

A mind to remember 
and a voice to 

carry it on— 

Never give up 

keep at it! 
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Unavoided, terrifying 
to such bought 
Courts as he thought 
to trust to but they 
Double-crossed him. 


One cause of Williams’ failures is no doubt set forth in Winter’s 
statement on the function of formal metrics: “...the very exigencies 
of the medium as he [the poet] employs it in the act of perception 
should force him to the discovery of values which he never would 
have found without the convening of all the conditions of that par- 
ticular act, conditions one or more of which will be the necessity of 
solving some particular difficulty such as the location of a rhyme or 
the perfection of a cadence without disturbance to the remainder of 
the poem.” Handicapped by using free verse and a stream-of-conscious- 
ness technique much of the time, Williams’ growing interests and in- 
tentions have not been able to find adequate expression. What we are 
left with is perhaps some twenty or twenty-five shorter poems of im- 
pressive quality. Most of them do not grow with re-reading; on the 
other hand they lose nothing by age. Winters, among others, claims 
they are indestructible, and they may well be. For there is no youth 
clever enough to date Williams by imitation: 


Nobody 
Nobody else 


but me— 
They can’t copy it. 





LETTER TO MOTHER 


Charlotte Johnson 


EAREST MOTHER: 
Not long ago I was called upon to play the role of a woman for 


the first time in my life. You've been telling me for the past year that, 
at last, I was really grown-up, but I didn’t feel so at all. I do now. I am 
a woman from this time on. I cannot go back, ever. Perhaps I shan’t 
want to, although now I am a little uncertain and a bit afraid of this 
new world. 

Tim Alhart’s mother died a week ago tonight. Tim has been lost in 
a fog of pain and bewilderment since. It has been my job to comfort 
him. Timmy has shared my most secret of secret dreams. In return I 
have heard of his fine manly plans for a future. We’ve been real friends, 
Mumsy.- We've never held hands or kissed. 

A lot of this is not new to you, Mother, but I am not attempting to 
write a concrete letter of neighborhood gossip. I am writing a letter 
about human life. I wish I could tell it to you, but Grandmother still 
needs you with her, so I'll make this letter do. I can only write as I 
think—in short, jerky sentences. 

Dad sent you the clippings of Mrs. Alhart’s death, but he probably 
forgot to mention I was there when she died. Even now it doesn’t seem 
she can be gone or that I'll never come home to find the two of you 
visiting and laughing in our front room, or sitting in the swing on the 
porch. 

Tim took me to the show, seven days ago tonight. It was one of these 
pictures that are flooding the country, to promote Americanism. Over 
a cup of hot chocolate, later, we got started discussing America and what 
it means to us. We were young, very enthusiastic, and very much in 
earnest, and the discussion lasted late. 

Dad was in bed when I got here, and the house was still and silent. 
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Sleepy spirits roamed at will, but I could not sleep. I got out my diary 
and brought it up to date. Still I felt wide awake. I leafed over to the 
back and headed a clean page, “What Americanism Means to Me.” I 
had only started the first item when the phone rang. Strange how oddly 
loud and terrifying such a common sound can be in the dead of night. 

Dad sleeps soundly. It didn’t disturb him, even though it rang sev- 
eral times before I reached it. I did not recognize Tim’s voice. It was 
low and choked with fear. The words came in syllables as he told me 
that his mother had got up to let Socks, the dog, out and had fallen and 
struck her head. The doctor was on his way, but he wondered if you 
and I would come over. (He had forgotten you were gone.) I knew he 
needed someone. I went to him as fast as I could, certain it was the thing 
you would have done. 

I awoke Dad and told him, but I did not ask him to go with me. He 
hates pain and sickness so that I knew he would be no help to Timmy. 
He would have been nervous and apprehensive and it would have 
shown. I think he was relieved that I did not ask for his company. He 
made me promise to call him every half hour and to call at once if there 
was anything he could do. 

I did not have time to think. I acted and thought later. I hastily 
pulled a skirt and sweater on and left my hair brushed out. It takes so 
long to pin it up. I got the car out of the garage and down the driveway 
in no time. It was late, and I met no traffic. The light from the street 
lamps fell in deep pools on the dark, damp pavement. I really didn’t 
notice all this at the time, but it comes back to me now. There was a 
low, white mist, and moisture collected on the windshield, and the 
world seemed to stand in a sort of solitary gloom. 

Alhart’s house blazed with lights. The doctor’s car was already 
there. Tim heard me pull up and as I reached the front porch he opened 
the door. Perhaps in time my mental image of that night will dull, but 
as long as I shall live, when I think of human suffering and misery, I 
will connect it with Tim’s face as I first saw it. It was white with terror. 
His eyes were dark with pain and uncertainty. His lips were tense as 
he fought for control. All the little-boy mischievousness was gone from 
his features, and a beaten, defeated look had taken its place. I had never 
seen unmasked agony before. . . . 

Strange, isn’t it? One minute I was a child wondering what to say, 
what to do, the next I was a woman grown, capable of anything. His 
broken face, his need, released some shutter in me and I had this 
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wisdom. I ran up the steps and took his hands. He clutched mine 
tightly. My ring cut my fingers but I did not care. As I returned the 
pressure he sighed and drew me closer and light began to come back to 
his blanketed eyes. 

All night long we sat in the front room, before the blazing fireplace, 
and held hands. We were lonely and lost and fear-stricken. In another 
room a doctor and a nurse fought for Mrs. Alhart’s life. We could not 
distinctly hear the words they spoke, but we could hear the rustling of 
the nurse’s skirt and the hurried tread and quick movements of the 
doctor. The muffled sounds only added a touch of sinister mystery to 
our youthful dread of death. The doctor had told us it was only a 
matter of hours and he doubted that she would regain consciousness. 

For a while Tim was satisfied to sit in silence, but at length I sensed, 
rather than felt, that he was drawing again into his tight ball of pain. 
I searched madly to find a topic to talk about; a topic that would make 
him forget, momentarily; a topic that was wide and inclusive and vitally 
interesting. Then, without conscious thought, I heard myself speaking 
naturally and normally of his mother. In an uncanny way I found 
myself with the right answer and right words in my mouth. 

Until daybreak we talked of her. We reviewed her plans for him, 
the dreams and hopes, the ideals, she built for him. At dawn we were 
interrupted by the nurse, who motioned us to follow. As we stood over 
her I thought she was already dead, but when I glanced at the doctor 
with wide questioning eyes he shook his head. Turning back I saw a 
sight I had no right to witness, but I could not take my gaze away. 

Tim was bent over his mother. As I watched he bent even nearer 
and placed a kiss lightly on her closed lips. ‘The taut muscles of his face 
relaxed. Fear was gone, only love remained. As I watched, a boy died 
and a man was born. The doctor stepped forward and placed a hand on 
Tim’s shoulder. She was gone. 

Tim had to make all the arrangements, there was no one else. He 
met them bravely, the undertaker, the preacher, and the countless 
friends, and all he asked for was my company. I stayed there with him— 
held his hand and listened to him when he felt like speaking of her, and 
told him I had faith in him when he vowed to be all that she dreamt 
for him. I saw that he ate when the girl, who came in to help, put hot 
meals on the table, but I could not eat. It choked me to even try. 

I am not big and brave by nature. All things extremely lovely or 
extremely ugly, or unusually sad or unusually happy, make me phys- 
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ically ill, and are reflected in the upheaval of my stomach, the clutching 
pain in my heart, and the nervous clenching and unclenching of my 
fists. My throat dries up, and my head throbs, and I am actually sick. 
This time I wanted to run home and hide. I wanted never to come back. 
I wanted to be able to laugh again without suddenly stifling it with a 
feeling of guilt. But I didn’t. I stayed because I knew you would have 
wanted it so. 

The day of the funeral was hard, but that night was even harder. 
We sat in the Alhart house and death seemed to creep in all around us, 
even though Dad, and Tim’s great-aunt Patsy, and several friends were 
there. The floor lamps sent out violently clear light on the chairs and 
table, and then failed to reach the corners where fear and gloom and 
darkness lounged in heavy, thick shadows. I felt that I would scream if 
I had to stay much longer. No one spoke. All faces were covered with 
still expressionless masks. Then again, with that new-found wisdom of 
mine, I felt an unspoken appeal from Timmy. The ball was tightening 
again, and at its core was bitterness. I took his hand in mine and pulled 
him to his feet. I informed them that Tim and I were going for a ride. 
Dad nodded and gave me a smile that told me I was doing the right 
thing. 

We drove in silence through the starlit night. We drove far from 
town and the lights and noise of happier people. The mist of the past 
several days had lifted and the heavens shone clear under the soft light 
of a half moon. We turned from the main highway onto a dirt road. 
It led us out on a little hill, overlooking the valley and town. We parked 
near the edge. This time we had to sit in silence because of the sheer 
beauty before us. Red, blue, yellow, and white lights twinkled out of 
the velvety black hollow. The bright neon lights cast above it a rose 
blanket of haze. It was not a town occupied by people; it was a bit of 
fairyland shining at us with never-ending loveliness. 

When Tim sighed I knew the right thing to do. I put my arms 
around him and drew his head to my shoulder. It was somehow natural 
and right that it fitted in a hollow between my chin and shoulder. With 
one hand I smoothed his hair and touched his forehead. I never hesi- 
tated, and it was as if I had done it many times before, yet I hadn’t. We 
murmured many things that night and I found that Timmy had already 
built his bitter wall against the world. I knew that this wall would 
come down and the world would put its probing fingers through. 

I kept thinking how a woman had given him to the world and how 
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by her going she had left him alone, and that if he were not to be alone, 
curled like a cat in his defensive purr, a woman must give him back. It 
was my job. That was the first I realized I was a woman; and it didn’t 
startle me, didn’t mean jumping any unknown chasms of time, didn’t 
mean crossing any dangerous rivers. 

Do you wonder why I am writing all of this? A month ago I wouldn’t 
have been able to say it. I was a child, but today it comes naturally. 
Mother, I am grown-up now. It is as simple as that—there is no begin- 


ning and no end to it. 
Lovingly your daughter. . . . 


NOW QUIET 


Stand there, girl, where the stars can find you, 
Never hide from the stars. Do you see 

The light of that tiny blue one searching 
Between the cliff and the cedar tree? 


Its light, now quiet in your eyes, 

Leapt forth when Cleopatra said 

She was a queen. Who knows the long 
Round way that light was led? 


But he came farther than the light, girl, 
Up and up through life for this hour. 
You who are answer to man and star, 
Never be humble of your power. 


JouHN RusSsELL MCCARTHY 





THE NEED FOR A HATCH ACT 
IN NEW MEXICO’ 


Don Wilson 


HE SUBJECT assigned me is a difficult one. It does not lend itself 
si to research, since the experiment of so-called Hatch acts is of 
very recent origin. Everyone is familiar with the meaning attached to 
these acts, and particularly to the federal act, which bears the name of 
its sponsor, the senior senator from New Mexico. A great deal has been 
written in current magazines about the reasons for the enactment of 
the federal law, and the congressional struggles attendant upon its 
enactment have been the subject of many articles in both satirical and 
earnest vein. Drawing upon our very slight experience of the federal 
act, we are here discussing the question of whether or not the state of 
New Mexico needs or would be benefited by a state Hatch act. 

Let me say at the outset that I shall endeavor to treat the subject in 
as impartial a manner as is possible. But all of us are human, and any 
person attempting such a discussion will, in spite of himself, inject 
therein some color of his own views and thinking on the subject. In 
fact, any speaker on such a subject who does not so inject some of his 
own perspective will probably complete his task by producing a “dud.” 

It appears from information which I have been able to garner that 
during the past year the federal government has spent in the state of 
New Mexico for wages, salaries, services, and supplies, the astounding 
sum of thirty million dollars; that the state and local governments have, 
in addition thereto, and for similar wages, salaries, services, and sup- 
plies, spent the sum of thirty-five million dollars. Thus it is seen that 
of the total income of the state of New Mexico, sixty-five million dol- 

1 Eprror’s Note: This artice and the succeeding one in answer to it were originally 


papers read at the Conference on Business and Government in New Mexico, sponsored by 
the University of New Mexico, January, 1941. 
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lars is directly traceable to expenditures made by federal and local 
government. I am reliably informed that the state of New Mexico 
stands third in the list of per capita federal receipts. Such an outpour- 
ing of government expenditures in the state is bound to carry in its 
train certain political abuses. How many of us have not noticed with 
what consistent regularity the papers carry announcements, immedi- 
ately after elections, of wholesale dismissals of state employees? It is 
common knowledge, and we might as well face the facts, that emergency 
funds of various kinds are accumulated and are used for the purpose of 
employing certain individuals in purely political activities during the 
weeks immediately preceding elections. The reason for this practice is 
obvious. 

I am not here discussing the question of the necessity for these 
government expenditures. Many of us are agreed that the government's 
spending under present conditions is a necessity. It is perfectly appar- 
ent, however, to any thinking person that such huge expenditures used 
in a political manner do have the effect of perpetuating in office those 
who are already in power; that such expenditures used in a political 
manner operate to defeat the purpose and intent of a free ballot. We 
hear on every side today that New Mexico, politically speaking, is a part 
of the Solid South, but should the control of the federal purse strings 
ever be changed, I am satisfied that the political complexion of the 
state of New Mexico would change also. Manifestly, such a condition 
is not a healthy one. What to do about it is a problem. 

Recently our local papers carried a press interview with the senior 
senator from the state of New Mexico, wherein he made the statement 
that the Republicans attempted to buy the election of Mr. Willkie. 
This seems to be a case of the pot calling the kettle black. Of course, 
enormous expenditures were made on both sides in the recent national 
election, but such expenditures are a mere pittance compared with the 
patronage and favors controlled by those in power. The purpose of the 
Hatch Act, as I see it, is to remove this advantage to the end that the 
electorate may render a clear and unmistakable expression of its collec- 
tive will without political pressure. I do not believe the federal Hatch 
Act has accomplished this purpose, although I admit that the legislation 
is new and deserves further trial. 

Immediately upon the passage of the federal Hatch Act, exceptions 
began to be made as to certain people holding offices in so-called adminis- 
trative or executive positions. There is one case on record in the state 
of New Mexico where the officeholder, who was receiving his salary 
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either wholly or in part from federal funds, resigned his position some 
weeks before the election, took the stump throughout the state in sup- 
port of the party in power, and immediately after election presented 
himself at the capitol building, whereupon he was reappointed. 

The Hatch Act is nothing more or less than a corrupt practice act. 
It may be said that it is a step in the right direction toward solving the 
evils attendant upon public spending. However, such legislation resem- 
bles somewhat our old and ancient friend, the Prohibition Act, admit- 
tedly a law placed upon the statute books with the support of public 
opinion, but which is, immediately upon its passage, made the subject 
of an earnest and intense effort of avoidance. The answer is to be 
found in more deepseated and fundamental changes in our political 
system. One great improvement would be the removal of the incentive 
for perpetuation in power by limiting all elective offices in the state 
to single four-year terms. This phase of the situation was recently 
brought forcibly to our attention by Mr. Rupert F. Asplund, Director 
of the Tax Payers’ Association of New Mexico, speaking before the 
Kiwanis Club of Albuquerque, where he advocated such four-year 
terms. Furthermore, he advocated a single six-year term for the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Such changes go much further toward solving the abuses which have 
arisen in connection with public spending than the passage of legisla- 
tive enactments such as the Hatch Act. I am not here saying that such 
legislation is not beneficial, but it is my earnest conviction that politics 
being what it is, mere legislation by the state legislature would only 
provide another hurdle for the agile politician. Fundamental reforms 
as above mentioned, coupled with the passage by the legislature of a 
comprehensive and fair civil service law based upon the ability and 
efficiency of employees, would be far more efficacious. 

An alert and informed electorate has been and always will be the 
principal support of a democracy. Our system admittedly has many 
faults, but in surveying the world as it is today I say, without fear of 
contradiction, that it is a sacred and prized privilege to be a citizen of 
the United States of America. 





A HATCH ACT FOR NEW MEXICO? 
R. M. Botts 


Y FRIEND Don Wilson said he would be as impartial as possible. 

My own thought is that when those in charge of the program 
asked three active Republicans to discuss New Mexico’s need for a 
Hatch act they must not have been seeking impartiality. I readily 
admit that my viewpoint is not impartial and I mention that fact so 
that you may not be misled in valuing my remarks. 

If I understand Mr. Wilson’s position, it is that a state Hatch act 
would not accomplish enough to make it worth while; that the abuses 
aimed at by a state Hatch act would be remedied more effectively by 
limiting elective state officeholders to a single term of four years. With- 
out going into the merits of the single four-year term, I do not believe 
that it will serve to prevent the abuses at which the Hatch Act is 
directed. Don feels that this would remove the incentive for perpetua- 
tion in power. However, re-election to the particular office one holds is 
not the only compensation a political organization has to offer in return 
for “playing ball with the boys.” An officeholder may aspire to some 
higher elective office, or to some appointive office—after all, the highest 
paid office in New Mexico is not elective—and even if he does not plan 
to continue drawing paychecks from the state, there have been occa- 
sional rumors to the effects that there are rewards in the business world 
for the faithful. Human nature being what it is, I do not believe you 
can prevent an officeholder from playing politics in office as long as he 
stands to gain by so doing. 

Would a state Hatch Act do enough good to make it pay? In spite 
of the previous speaker’s flattering assertion that everyone is familiar 
with the meaning attached to this act, I found myself driven for the 
first time to reading it in its entirety. For the purpose of this discussion, 
I have arbitrarily divided the act into two parts: that dealing with 
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political activity by certain public employees, and that limiting con- 
tributions and expenditures. I propose to take up first that portion 
prohibiting political activity. In view of a number of important dif- 
ferences between the organization of the federal and state governments, 
it is difficult for me to fit the Hatch Act into New Mexico's problems. 
In other words, a great deal of cutting and adding would have to be 
done to make such an act workable here. Its feasibility in New Mexico 
depends, to a great extent, on how that cutting and adding is done. For 
example, the President’s Cabinet, and a number of other officers are 
exempted from the political activity part of the act. Would some cor- 
responding exceptions be made in a state act and what would they be? 
I believe it is fair to say that a number of high party officials now hold 
appointive offices and draw salaries from the state for activities that 
inure primarily to the benefit of the party rather than the public. Con- 
ceivably, a state Hatch act would effect some financial saving by elimi- 
nating such persons from the state pay roll. On the other hand, it is 
quite possible that such an act would be drawn to except offices reserved 
for party workers. Should that be true, of course, one could not cite 
economy as a reason for a state act. : 

On the whole, the act seems to me to have more effect on factional 
struggles within the party in power than on those between the two 
major parties. The relative strength of the jobholders is considerably 
greater when they are only up against other members of their own 
party than when they also face the other major party. At the time the 
act was passed, there was considerable opinion that it would have a very 
noticeable effect on the approaching Democratic National Convention. 
I believe it would have, had it not been for the decision of Mr. Roose- 
velt to accept the nomination for the presidency. Some people might 
even think that it was responsible for that decision, but that is not 
within the limits of our discussion today. Certainly it had a profound, 
though not conclusive, effect on the Democratic primary race for Senate 
in New Mexico, although I frankly confess I do not know whether Mr. 
Hatch and Mr. Dempsey knew at the time the act was passed that Mr. 
Dempsey was going to enter the primary against Mr. Chavez. However, 
I am told that Mr. Chavez had considerable strength among the WPA 
employees here, and the fact that the Hatch Act was on the books when 
Mr. Dempsey entered the primary improved the latter’s chances consid- 
erably. Bearing in mind the tremendous advantage held by the office- 
holding faction of the party in power when some other faction tries to 
get control, it appears to me that you would be more likely to reach 
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the choice of the rank and file members of the party if this advantage 
were reduced by a state Hatch act. I readily grant that the passage of 
such a law would not eliminate that advantage, but, unless the law were 
filled with jokers, the advantage would be reduced. Although Mr. 
Wilson's point on the difficulty of enforcement is well taken, the mere 
fact that prosecution is a possibility will serve as a deterrent to open and 
widespread violations. It is my impression that the Hatch Act served 
that purpose during the recent primary and election. 

Though I hate to disagree with Don Wilson, I believe that a state 
act, properly drawn to correspond with the political activity portion of 
the Hatch Act, would be of some benefit to New Mexico. I have in 
mind, of course, a state law restricting political activities of non-elected 
state officeholders and employees. 

With reference to the limitation of contributions and expenditures, 
other questions arise. In the first place, such a limitation gives the party 
that is in power a tremendous advantage over the party that is out and 
trying to get in. For example, getting the electorate acquainted with a 
candidate and building up good will for him, in a word, selling him to 
the public, is just as important in the field of politics as are advertising 
and good will in the field of business. A public official who is in office 
and is seeking re-election, or who is aspiring to some other elective 
office, or a man who is being groomed for office by those who are in 
power, will find many opportunities to have his name brought before 
the public. He can dedicate buildings, open a new section of highway, 
go to picnics and barbecues and issue statements to the press, all accom- 
panied with considerable publicity. The outsider trying to break in 
must pay to have his name called to the public attention. In the field 
of good will, a personal experience will illustrate my point. Last spring 
we had to begin setting another place at the table in our house, and a 
few days after the blessend event I received through the mail a franked 
envelope from the office of our senator whose term was then to expire. 
Its contents were a booklet put out by the Department of Labor on 
child care—available to the general public at a cost of ten or fifteen cents 
—and a personal letter of congratulations. Two days later I received 
another franked envelope containing the same booklet and sent with 
the compliments of our then congressman. I began to get interested, 
and not entirely to my surprise, three days after that, there came one 
from the author of the Hatch Act. By then I realized that my son had 
been born in an election year. Now, if Don Wilson decides he wants 
to run for office and feels that he must build up good will in that way, it 
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will cost him fifteen or twenty cents for each person reached. That may 
not be so much, but multiply it by several thousand and you will see 
that it would cost him a great deal of money to put himself on an equal 
basis with his potential adversary. Other examples could be furnished 
if time were available, but I trust that what I have said will demonstrate 
why I feel that a limitation on expenditures is unfair to the party out of 
office. 

I am not unaware of the general impression, created by a well 
organized and smoothly run publicity campaign, that the wealth of the 
nation is controlled by members of only one of the major parties. If 
this were true, of course, a limit on campaign spending would tend to 
equalize the position of the two parties. However, in spite of some of 
the lurid literature on the subject, I have a sneaking hunch that the 
incomes of the Democratic Philadelphia Biddles and the presumably 
Republican DuPonts, Atlanta’s Chip Roberts and Pennsylvania’s Joe 
Pew, Bernard Baruch and Tom Girdler, Howard Hopson and Tom 
Pendergast will probably balance off fairly well. The same thing, I 
believe, can be said of the incomes of the local members of the two 
parties. A good deal might be said along this line if time permitted, 
but I believe I have made my point clear, that the lack of a limit on 
spending or contributions will not work any undue hardship on either 
of the major parties. 

If such a limitation could be enforced, it might tend to promote the 
so-called sanctity of the ballot. However, we have adequate laws now 
directed against bribery of voters and election officials, and I cannot see 
where a spending limit would materially improve the morals of our 
elections. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that I believe a law restricting the 
political activities of non-elected state officials and employees would be 
of service to New Mexico, but, because of its unfairness to the party 
out of power, I do not believe a law limiting expenditures is wise. 





OUR MISS WINSOM 
Blanche Huddleston 


iss WinsoM teaches English in our consolidated school. Miss 
Winsom has been teaching for years, up and down our arid 
valley — though if you try to figure things out mathematically, you 
will find that your figures and Miss Winsom’s do not agree as to her 


age. 

It is sometimes complained that Miss Winsom teaches English 
with an absent, hearkening air, as if she were listening to far-off bugles 
— or anyway the voices in the hall. And Miss Winsom has hay fever, 


with surprising manifestations. 

We are dusting the little store in our front room, one spring morn- 
ing — a valley sandstorm has made cans of cocoa and sacks of flour 
a uniform shade — when we are favored by a visit from Miss Winsom. 

We observe her tall, swaying figure, topped by a black hat, and hair 
of a peculiar red, coming across the railroad track that bisects our 
valley and our town. We are pleased. Politics are taken emotionally 
in our valley, and we represent, in hopeless minority, the Wrong 
Party. We suffer somewhat, from isolation. 

My mother polishes her glasses free from dust. ‘We'll ask about 
the school play. Our money’s as good as anybody’s.” 

I nod understandingly, as Miss Winsom rattles our door latch and 
peers in. Sometimes they don’t notify us about school affairs. We 
like to find out and go anyway, thus establishing our superiority and 
independence. And Miss Winsom sponsors the school plays. 

Miss Winsom enters, nervously glancing over her shoulder, as if 
she might be pursued, and giving a subdued squawk, as the swinging 
door catches her heel. Then she advances in a rush and settles the 
armful of milk bottles, papers, and nondescript parcels with which 
she is burdened, on the counter. “Good morning,” she says briskly. “I 
want a pair of tin snips.” 
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We have no tin snips. My mother shakes a deprecating head, and 
speaks swiftly, in case Miss Winsom should be moved to immediate 
flight. ‘“‘We were wondering about the Junior-Senior play . . .” 

“I’m trying.” Miss Winsom makes harried clucking noises, and 
blinks her round eyes. “The children really want to—but of course 
there’s the athletics and the music practice. I can hardly keep up with 
them. So much practice —” 

‘Must be practicing at night,” Mother remarks. “I see a light at 
the school house. When do you think — ?” 

Miss Winsom bursts into a startling series of cackling sneezes. 
“That’s what they call it,” she gasps. “But the things I’ve heard .. . ” 

There is a short, impressive silence, while she peers at her milk 
bottles and regains her breath. “They say Mrs. Breen is up there every 
night. That’s what Ramona says.”” Her voice has taken a high warning 
note. “And she says they have more fun!”’ 

“Well, Mrs. Breen is the music teacher,” I begin, but Mother 
nudges me to silence. Miss Winsom rushes on. “Ramona plays the 
clarinet, you know, and when she was helping me clean this evening 
[Miss Winsom light-housekeeps] she was saying when Mrs. Breen and 
Mr. Rogers are out in the hall they have the best time. I’m afraid . . .” 

“Thought Mrs. Breen had a husband,” says Mother, startled. “He 
brought her down last fall. She wanted to stay here, but. . .” 

“You'd just better be thankfull’’ Miss Winsom sneezes wildly. “Just 
about to break up the school. Why the mathematics — ” 

“Huh?” I am unable to see the connection. 

“Neglects ’em.”” Miss Winsom breaks into a cackling laugh. “Of 
course he doesn’t realize. And I was there after school the other day — 
papers to grade. I heard her saying it was all washed up!” 

“She might not have meant her marriage,” I offer soothingly, as 
Miss Winsom flops distracted arms and upsets her milk bottles. 

But Mother’s Victorian ideals have come to the fore. “They ought 
to do something,” she says sternly, while I become absorbed in a vision 
of our handsome young principal kissing pretty plump Mrs. Breen, be- 
fore a row of empty seats and Miss Winsom’s watery, startled eye at the 
keyhole. “I should think the school board — ” 

Miss Winsom’s sneeze is exclamatory. “Why don’t they — ” she re- 
marks dismally. “I dan’t know what the school would do — I just 
scratch,” she says querulously, “to hold things together. But sometimes 
— I was so tired last night I couldn’t eat my supper!” 

“Why don’t you come down for supper tonight?” Mother invites. 
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“There was something I wanted to talk to you about, but I’ve forgotten 
what it was. We'd — ” 

Miss Winsom becomes rigid, and snatches alarmedly at her par- 
cels. “Oh, no. No, I couldn't,” she refuses shrilly. “I mean I’ve got so 
much to do and — I couldn't.” She waves the smallest package. “Copper 
wire,” she ejaculates. “Hay fever. They say it’s good about the 
knees — ” 

She manages to get out the door, and seems to flop wildly across the 
tracks, where everyone belongs to the Right Party. 

And I remember. “The Junior-Senior play,” I say, watching Miss 
Winsom almost run down by a car. “We were going to ask —” 

I pause and we examine the car and its occupants. It is Mrs. Breen 
— and her husband. 

“I wonder if Miss Winsom ever had a husband,” I remark irrel- 
evantly. 

But Mother is bitter. “It wouldn’t do any good to ask her. She'd 
get off on her hay fever or something, just as a body got interested. Hen- 
headed, that’s what she is. Always taking sparrows for hawks, and 


squawking warnings, and scratching her head off in the wrong places!” 
I am afraid Miss Winsom thinks that we are foxes, but I leave the 
thought unsaid. 


DREAMS 


Streets in fogs of darkness 

And doors that will not open. 

Oh, frightened heart, 

Beat not faster than the day 
When you see hills to climb 
Where no hill is, 

And shy like some witless colt 

On confronting the sharp corners 
Of a round world. 


MARGARET J. WALLACE 





THE PROGRAM OF THE STATE 
MERIT SYSTEM COMMISSION* 


Ralph Trigg 


HE TERM “merit system” perhaps means little to the average per- 

son, but when the words “civil service” are used, the federal 
Civil Service immediately flashes to one’s mind. It might be said that, 
in general, most merit systems follow the pattern of the federal Civil 
Service system. By comparison, one can get a quicker understanding of 
the duties and responsibilities connected with a state merit system. 
Actually, the term “Civil Service” came into being during the reform 


movement to oust the politicians from public service during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, whereas the term “merit system”’ is used 
in a much broader sense of scientific management of personnel. 

Not only does a well-organized merit system select personnel 
through competitive examinations, but it establishes sound rules and 
regulations for the management of public servants. Certainly the 
administrators of a merit system cannot turn a deaf ear to the cry of 
public servants for better working conditions, vacation and sick-leave 
allowance, equal pay for equal work, and other reasonable demands. A 
merit system must provide ways and means of taking care of these prob- 
lems. In other words, there is a bigger job than simply giving an exam- 
ination to determine whether or not an applicant can run a typewriter 
or keep a set of books. 

Every day people are asking, “What is a merit system? Why do we 
have it? What does it do for employees in public service? How does it 
operate?” A merit system is something not to be afraid of, but a syste- 


1 Eprror’s Note: This article was originally a paper read at the Conference on 
Business and Government in New Mexico, sponsored by the University of New Mexico, 
January, 1941. 

; Since the conference, the New Mexico Legislature has abolished the Merit System Com- 
—— The editors, however, feel that the article retains its importance if not its 
timeliness. 
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matic method of recruiting and managing persons in public service. A 
merit system provides for objective examining and subsequent appoint- 
ment of applicants for positions in public service on the basis of fitness 
and ability to do the job. The main objective of a merit system is to 
place the best qualified person available on the job. The most demo- 
cratic way in which all persons interested in public service may have an 
opportunity to participate, is through the means of open competitive 
examinations. 

Of course, there are two ways of selecting public servants and oper- 
ating the public service. The public service may be run according to a 
merit system, or by the spoils system. The spoils system, with its 
proverb, “To the victor belong the spoils,” is already too familiar 
and needs no defining. This system has been largely responsible for the 
fact that the term “politician” is a term of reproach. President Taft 
once said, “If we selected employees according to the length of their 
noses, it would be better than the political spoils system of appoint- 
ment.” The politician, as well as everyone else, realizes the necessity 
for ability and competency in the professional and scientific fields. 
Medicine, engineering, education, and public health are not disturbed 
by political appointees in most jurisdictions. Professional jobs require 
professional training and experience. To build a bridge, we need a 
professional engineer and not an orator. As it has been said, for a 
stenographer, we need a master of the keys and not a master of votes. 
After going through two national campaigns, Mr. James Farley, former 
Democratic National Chairman, is quoted as saying, “With time, pa- 
tience, and hard work, I could construct a major political party in the 
United States without holding out a single job to deserving partisans.” 
If Mr. Farley, the master organizer of political parties, feels this way 
about deserving partisans, why do some groups insist that political pat- 
ronage is essential to our democratic form of government? Certainly 
no one wishes to change our democratic system of government to some 
type of dictatorship, and if the abolishing of political patronage would 
bring about such a change, then let us keep the patronage system in its 
entirety. On the other hand, I, personally, feel that the preservation of 
our democratic form of government depends in a large measure on the 
development of economy and efficiency in the public administration. 

The other method of selection of public servants, one diametrically 
opposed to the spoils system, is the civil service or merit system. What 
could be more democratinc than a system of selection for public servants 
which affords an opportunity for appointment to all persons who are 
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interested, regardless of race, creed, or color? Compare this with the 
favorite argument of the backers of the spoils system that their system 
is more democratic. Is there any system of selection of employees for 
public service more autocratic than the political boss system? Would 
it not be better for a person interested in becoming a public servant 
to demonstrate his ability and fitness for the job through examinations, 
interviews, and recommendations, rather than to demonstrate his abil- 
ity as a political worker from day to day while neglecting the duties of 
the job for which he was being paid? A merit system does not prevent 
a political worker from having a career in government service, but a 
spoils system often prevents the merit-minded worker from becoming 
a part of the public service. Let us give the men and women of our 
country a democratic opportunity for a career in government service. 

One thing private business strives to do is to create efficiency by 
employing well-trained and qualified persons. By the same token of 
measurement, the efficiency of a merit system is apparent because it re- 
quires well-trained and qualified persons. Under a merit system, only 
a person trained and qualified to be a finger-print expert can be ap- 
pointed to that position. After receiving permanent appointment, he 
will be retained in his job and will become more efficient with experi- 
ence. A change in elective officials will not disturb this appointment. 
After all, isn’t a government entitled to have efficiency among its em- 
ployees? Such will be the case if qualified employees are permitted to 
retain their jobs regardless of the changes brought about through politi- 
cal elections. 

The same reasons which make a merit system more efficient make 
it more economical. Any private business regrets losing a qualified per- 
son, who because of valuable experience is able to discharge his 
duties in a most efficient and economical manner. Turnover in em- 
ployment is costly, be it private or public. How many times has each 
of you heard of a case where an old employee is retained on the job 
for weeks, or even months, to break in a new employee? This is not a 
too uncommon practice in public offices when a change in elective 
officials occurs. The taxpayer pays double for services received. Let 
me give you some very interesting figures on the Michigan State Civil 
Service. After one year of operation, ending December 31, 1938, the 
Michigan State Civil Service Commission, in its annual report to the 
governor, listed some of the most important accomplishments toward 
economy made during the first year. By controlling entrance salaries 
for each class in which new employees were placed, the report indicated 
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a direct and tangible saving during that year of $700,000. By control- 
ling entrance classifications, the commission in its report lists an annual 
saving to the taxpayers of $75,000. The report further indicates a sav- 
ing from payroll auditing of $25,000 a year, and the savings from politi- 
cal turnover were estimated to be $450,000 a year. If the Michigan 
Civil Service Commission can save the state of Michigan $1,250,000 in 
its first year of operation, during which time it was busily engaged with 
installing the program, a merit system must certainly be worth con- 
sidering for any jurisdiction. No estimate of savings was even attempted 
for such things as control over the creation of new positions, obtaining 
better qualified personnel, and the systematic control of salary raises. 

In addition to being more democratic, more efficient, and more 
economical, a merit system provides a career service for those interested 
in preparing themselves for government work. Certainly no parent 
would like to see his child prepare himself for a career in government 
work and then have such career cut short because of his failure to follow 
the dictates of a spoils system. Only by assuring reasonable security in 
government employment will the taxpayer ever get value received by 
attracting the best talent available to the public service. 

Critics of the merit system accuse the system of freezing personnel 
and of keeping in the public service each and every kind of public 
servant whether efficient or inefficient, good or bad. Rules and regula- 
tions provide for the removal of inefficient and indifferent employees, 
and anything to the contrary would be a violation of the very spirit 
of the merit system. 

At the request of the present governor of this state, the Merit Sys- 
tem Law of New Mexico was passed by the 14th Legislature in 1939. 
This law provides for the selection, promotion, demotion, transfer, dis- 
missal, and general management of employees in certain institutions 
and departments of the state. The institutions and departments over 
which the Merit System Commission has jurisdiction are the Carrie 
Tingley Hospital at Hot Springs, the Home and Training School for 
Mental Defectives at Los Lunas, the Girls’ Welfare Home at Albuquer- 
que, the Insane Asylum at Las Vegas, the Industrial School at Springer, 
the Miners’ Hospital at Raton, the New Mexico State Police, and the 
Port of Entry Board. On January 15, 1940, the governor appointed 
the Merit System Commission of New Mexico, consisting of Mr. Miguel 
Leyva of Domingo, Dr. Thomas C. Donnelly of the University in Al- 
buquerque, and myself. 

Before giving an examination to determine the fitness of a person 
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to hold a job, it is first necessary to find out the duties of the job. This 
procedure is known as position classification, and the first work the 
New Mexico Merit System Commission was faced with was the classi- 
cation of all positions coming under its jurisdiction. Because of a lack 
of trained classification technicians in New Mexico, the Commission 
employed the Public Administration Service of Chicago to direct the 
classification project. Under supervision of this consulting agency, the 
staff of the Merit System Commission established a classification plan 
for the 400 positions in the institutions and departments. The com- 
plete project set up eighty-one different classes to which the 400 em- 
ployees were allocated. Some of the highly skilled classes included only 
one employee, while others included a large number of employees. An 
exemption in the law excluded executive heads and confidential sec- 
retaries from the classification plan; this provision automatically di- 
vided the employees under the Commission’s jurisdiction into a classi- 
fied and unclassified service. Upon completion of the classification 
plan, a detailed specification was written for each class of position de- 
scribing the kind of work, the difficulty and responsibility of the work, 
examples of the work, and desirable preparation for the work. Where 
highly technical positions required special training, a request was in- 
cluded in the specification for necessary special qualifications. Informa- 
tion for establishing all classes and writing the specifications, was se- 
cured from each employee in the classified service through the use of a 
detailed classification questionnaire. This questionnaire enabled the 
Commission to obtain a complete picture of the job, and those jobs 
with similar duties and responsibilities were grouped under the same 
class with a title of position describing as nearly as possible the nature 
of the work. This procedure was used for each position, and as a result 
the specification actually describes the work performed by the em- 
ployee, and not work unrelated to the job. 

For the moment let us review and compare the specifications for 
Clerk I, and Clerk III, Stenographers. “Clerk I, Stenographer”’ is the be- 
ginning stenographer while “Clerk III, Stenographer” is the highest 
level and in most cases is considered a secretary. The specification 
describes the kind of work for Clerk I, Stenographer as non-supervisory 
clerical work of entrance character involving typing and the taking 
and transcribing of dictation, while the kind of work for Clerk III, 
Stenographer is described as large-scale supervisory or especially diffi- 
cult clerical work involving typing and the taking and transcribing of 
dictation. As far as the difficulty and responsibility of the work for a 
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Clerk I, Stenographer are concerned, there is ordinarily no responsi- 
bility for the work of others or for the management of difficult per- 
sonal contact duties requiring a special tact or involving interpretation 
of complex procedures or information; however, the work of a Clerk 
III, Stenographer does involve the exercise of seasoned clerical judg- 
ment: skill and ability of the highest grade based on long experience 
and thorough acquaintance with department operations, programs, 
precedents, and policies. Dictation in the first instance is of ordinary 
difficulty while in the latter case stenography is of advanced difficulty, 
involving complex or unusual subject matter on a speed and volume 
basis. One of the most essential requirements of the work of a Clerk 
I, Stenographer is a fundamental knowledge of ordinary office prac- 
tice and procedures, whereas for the Clerk III, Stenographer a thorough 
and intimate knowledge of policies and practices, operations and prece- 
dents for action is required. Compare the examples of work in the 
case of Clerk I, Stenographer, who takes dictation of non-technical 
subject matter and transcribes letters, reports, memoranda, and other 
material, with that of Clerk III, Stenographer, who is required to com- 
pose correspondence involving the interpretation of complex but es- 
tablished regulations, procedures, or policies, and who is also required to 
supervise a large staff of clerical workers, plan, lay out, and review 
work of others, as well as develop working procedures. The desirable 
preparation for a Clerk I, Stenographer is simply a standard course 
in shorthand, stenotypy, or other methods of taking dictation, and 
graduation from a standard high school; on the other hand, the desir- 
able preparation for a Clerk III, Stenographer is the completion of a 
standard course in shorthand, stenotypy, or other method of taking 
dictation, and graduation from a standard high school, preferably with 
additional courses in business subjects, and several years of experience 
in stenographic-clerical work, including two years in a supervisory ca- 
pacity. I simply point out the difference between the lowest and highest 
stenographic positions included in the classified service, to show levels 
of responsibility and necessary preparation. 

The classification plan also defines and establishes organizational 
lines of authority which are absolutely essential to any organization if it 
is to function properly. Each of the eighty-one classification specifica- 
tions is as completely detailed and descriptive as those referred to above. 
Functions are clearly defined, and there should be no misunderstanding 
of duties and responsibilities if administrators make use of the classi- 
fication plan. If at any time the duties of an employee change, or it 
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becomes necessary to abandon a position, the position specification can 
be altered or a new classification established. 

At the same time the classification project was under way, the staff 
was making a comprehensive survey of public employment and em- 
ployment in private industry, for the purpose of establishing a compen- 
sation plan or pay schedule for the positions in the classified service. 
The results of this survey were most interesting, and from the informa- 
tion received, a compensation plan was placed in effect. A pay schedule 
simply establishes a minimum and maximum salary for a certain posi- 
tion with the number and amount of increments for that class. Usually, 
the salary range is from $20 to $40 weekly with $5 or $10 increments. 
When the position is filled, the employee is paid at the minimum sal- 
ary and is raised in accordance with the increments for that particular 
class. Under such a method, an employee receives a beginning salary 
which is equitable according to the duties and responsibilities of the 
job, and he cannot be paid a top salary above the established maximum. 
A compensation plan establishes equal pay for equal work. Why 
should a bookkeeper in a small institution with duties and responsibili- 
ties the same as a bookkeeper in a large institution be paid $60 a month 
more in salary? Take the case of ward attendants in some of our insti- 
tutions. These people are on duty eight hours a day, seven days a 
week, drawing the tremendous salary of approximately $50 a month. 
In some cases, as much as $30 of this amount is taken out for main- 
tenance, leaving the employees the enormous sum of about $5 per week 
in cash for fifty-six hours of work, a rate of less than ten cents in cash 
per hour. The Commission has recommended in accordance with its 
compensation plan for these attendant jobs, a minimum salary of $65 
per month. This is still somewhat lower than salaries paid for the 
same work in neighboring states, but the Commission felt it could not 
recommend higher increases, because of limited appropriations for the 
institutions. California pays a minimum of $95 a month for this same 
type of work, while we in New Mexico pay our beginning graduate 
nurses only $95 a month. Recommending cutting some salaries now 
being paid in the classified service, and increasing other salaries, the 
Commission will insist on adoption of the compensation plan by the 
institutions and departments with a net upward adjustment of $16,764 
per year. This figure is the over-all amount for the six institutions and 
two departments. Both the classification and compensation plans 
were reviewed for adoption by the executive heads of the institutions 
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and departments at an open public hearing. I repeat, a compensation 
plan estabiishes equal pay for equal work. 

When the classification project was completed and a compensation 
schedule arranged, a copy of the specifications was then turned over to 
the examination division for construction of eighty-one different tests. 
The classification division thereafter was completely occupied in fol- 
lowing the requirements of the Merit System Law to submit to the 
governor by November 15 a classification plan for all employees in the 
public service and political subdivisions thereof. This report was com- 
pleted on December 15. I said a few moments ago that the position 
specification described the work actually performed by the employees 
and not unrelated work. Examinations were constructed solely upon 
the specifications, and as a result, examination questions were directly 
applicable to the job. The objective or short-answer type of question 
was used exclusively and over 10,000 validated questions were obtained 
from other merit system jurisdictions throughout the United States 
for use in the examination division. Before any examination was given, 
it was carefully checked by a local expert, and questions not applicable 
to the job were eliminated. Although the examinations were given by 
high school principals at different centers throughout the state for con- 
venience to applicants, the grading was done by the staff of the Merit 
System Commission. Credit was given for the written work, for training 
and experience, and for oral interviews; and in some cases, those ap- 
plicants capable of speaking Spanish were given extra credit. In order to 
make the grading impartial, an applicant’s name was not placed on the 
written paper until the paper had been graded and checked indepen- 
dently by two different people. Only an identification number was 
used. The Merit System staff mimeographed all examination booklets 
to prevent any possible leak in examination questions. Every possible 
precaution has been taken to be fair to all participants. 

Eligible registers have been set up for thirty-eight different classes, 
and incumbents failing the examination in these classes have been so 
notified. Replacements will be made just as soon as eligibles can be 
contacted, recommendations verified, and certifications made. There 
are thirty-nine classes for which oral examinations are necessary, and 
until such time as more money has been made available for operation 
of the Merit System, this part of the program must remain uncompleted. 
From August 10 until November 9, the Commission gave approxi- 
mately 3,000 separate examinations to approximately 2,000 applicants 
throughout the state. The small number of applicants is attributed 
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to an inadequate publicity program as well as to lack of confidence in 
a merit system. 

The law establishing the Merit System Commission of New Mexico 
appropriated $19,000 for its operation until June go, 1941. A cut by 
the Board of Finance reduced this amount to $18,000, and the Com- 
mission has now exhausted the entire amount. The Commission is 
forced to ask the 15th Legislature for a deficiency appropriation to 
continue operations, and until such time as it can be obtained, salaries 
for the staff must be deferred. 

A few of the following statistics compiled by the Civil Service As- 
sembly in Chicago, up to July, 1940, will show the trend of merit sys- 
tems in the United States. There are 1,099 governmental jurisdictions 
in the United States which have at least some employees under a merit 
system. This figure includes the federal government, forty-eight states, 
173 counties, eight special districts, and 869 cities. Four Hawaiian 
counties, including the city and county of Honolulu, the territories of 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico, the commonwealth of the Philippines, and 
certain departments of the District of Columbia, are also operating 
under civil service systems. Approximately four and a half million per- 
sons in this country are now employed in government service of one 
kind or another. Their annual pay roll of more than $6,000,000,000 
further indicates the importance of the public service in the national 
economy. Merit systems have made much progress in the last several 
years in the number of employees covered. Recently, the Ramspeck 
Bill was approved by the President of the United States, extending 
civil service to some 200,000 or more additional employees of the 
federal government. There has been a steady expansion of the merit 
system in the states, with a slight expansion for the counties, while the 
greatest progress has been made in extending the merit system to cities 
of less than 100,000 population. In 1937, eighty per cent of the cities 
of over 100,000 population were found to be under civil service, and 
since that time, 150 cities of less than 100,000 population have adopted 
merit systems. For the public service, may we challenge the abilities 
of the men, women, and young people of our country through a merit 
system, and obtain the best talents available? We should create a career 
service in public employment, and a career service will create an in- 
centive to work. For health, happiness, and peace of mind, there is no 
substitute for work. 











ON AND ON 
Spud Johnson 


On Keeping a Journal 


F YOU'VE never enjoyed that particular brand of solitaire known as 
Keeping a Journal, you’ve no idea how many interesting details of 
your life you forget almost immediately, how fascinating it is to dip back 
into your past for all the world as though you were reading someone 
else’s autobiography, how surprised you are at thoughts and ideas and 
even lines of prose or verse that you have written, how intrigued by 
people you once knew and the incredible things they said and did. 

Just as an example, I opened one of my old vols the other day at 
random, certain that it would be a surprise package—and, sure enough, 
it was. There was a horrified entry to the effect that the person who had 
written it had just discovered that he had exactly 13 cents in the bank. 
It wasn’t as though he didn’t know “where his next meal was coming 
from,” but he was definitely worried, and I read on for pages, absorbed 
in the dilemma and wondering how our hero would solve the baffling 
case. 

True, I remembered vaguely that there had been a financial crisis 
a few years back, when I expected money owed me from several sources 
which somehow never appeared, but I had completely forgotten how I 
had suffered from anxiety at the time, and I certainly couldn’t recall 
how on earth the difficulty was eventually cleared up. So I read on into 
the night, as though it were one of those thrilling murders by the 
So-Blue-Marble girl. 

And what do you think? Just as I expected to hear of the triumph 
of virtue or of some horrid wage of sin, and come to either a tragic 
climax or a happy ending—the story suddenly stopped. 

It was like a dreadful pi, as though the bookbinder had omitted to 
include pages 240-301. There was an ominous space, and the next entry 
was a quotation or two copied out of a book of stories. One of them read: 
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Bachelor's Prayer (p. 378) 


“I pray thee, good Lord, that I may not be married. But if 
I am to be married, that I may not be a cuckold. But if I am to 
be a cuckold, that I may not know. But if I am to know, that I 
may not mind,” 


I pondered this for a long time before I realized that the true mean- 
ing of this cryptic end to a sad story was simply and subconsciously this: 


Indigent’s Prayer 


“I pray thee, Lord, that I may not ever be reduced to 13 cents 
in the bank. But if I am to be reduced to literal penury, that I 
may not be plunged into despair. But if I am to be plunged into 
despair, that something of more importance will come along to 
claim my interest and attention. But if something of that sort 
doesn’t come along, that I may not mind.” 
* * * 


Then there’s another kind of “Fun in Bed” with a proper journal 
that is a notebook as well as a chronicle. You will find jottings of titles, 
of stray lines, of an idea for a novel condensed into a paragraph, or half 
a poem, or of ten different versions of a single line or verse. And here 
again many of them you can scarcely believe were written by you. 

One day I found: “She could not weep. Then came the rain, flood- 
ing the glutted gutters of their winter leaves.” Which certainly doesn’t 
make much sense. But it half recalled what I had in mind when I wrote 
it, and half started a new train of thought which eventually produced 
this very early spring song: 

She could not weep. Like the bright sky 
Hard and dry as a turquoise matrix 

Veined with cloud too tenuous for storm, 
Her face would mist with a thousand sorrows 
But never break with the deep, cleansing 


Thunderclap of passion. . . . No release; 
No gentle flow of pity from the heart. 





But when the spring night darkened, 
Blotting the stars with windy blackness, 
When the blessed rain came with the dawn, 
Flooding the glutted gutters with old leaves, 
Slithering down the black branches of trees 
Like the unclasped garments of bathers, 
Baring limbs to nakedness for a plunge— 
Then she could weep. And the - core 
Of misery she had nursed for so long 
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Melted with the ice that had lain 

All winter against the cold north wall, 
And made a quiet pool of shadow 
Fringed with crocus. 


* ¢ @ 

Another amusing part of this game of hide and seek with old tired 
dreams and thoughts and characters, is the part called Names Without 
Faces. You may be cleverer than I, but I am constantly running across 
references to a Tom, Dick and Harry, a Jane, Gertrude and Mary that 
I can’t possibly place; and there are consequently whole long avenues 
of memory opened up by the speculation as to whether the Gertrude 
who dropped in one night in June, 1924, with a boy named Tom, was 
the same girl who married that man from New York whose hobby was 
Israel Putnam, and the same Tom whom you last saw at a theater in 
San Francisco where you had gone to see a play about two guys who 
murder another guy and put him in a trunk... . 

And then there’s the exercise which might be called Objects, or 
Associations. For you see I’m referring to a journal that is not simply a 
record of What Happened, not alone an escape valve when you are 
angry or upset or depressed or even amused by some intimate matter 
too complicated and personal to amuse anyone else, but a journal that 
is, as I have said before, a notebook, and that is, besides, an exercise to 
make you write, just as an artist sketches—not necessarily with the idea 
of making a note of something he wishes to develop into a painting 
later, but just to keep himself actively employed in the use of his 
particular medium. 

Just suppose that nothing whatever has happened during the day, 
that no vestige of an idea for poem or story or essay clutters that bril- 
liant brain of yours. . . . Raise your eyes. 

They rest on a tall secretary, the shelves above full of books, the 
open desk piled with papers, and a jar of last autumn’s aspen leaves still 
brilliant against the dark mahogany. Who could imagine that the 
simple act of gazing at a piece of old furniture would bring before you 
a vivid glimpse of a friend who has been dead these ten years, of another 
man you never knew who once left town in a great hurry, and of still 
another man who was in the U. S. Army before you were born and who 
originally owned the very fur coat you traded for that desk! 

But it’s all very simple, really. It goes back to an autumn night, 
sitting in front of the fire with a friend who said: “By the way, I have a 
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wonderful old buffalo-hide coat. Weighs a ton. It was one of those 
issued to the Army in 1867 and still has the original owner’s name 
printed on the inside. It’s a little mangy, after all these years, but warm 
as ever. That Dr. Allen who used to live here gave it to me along with 
a lot of other junk when he left town; but it’s so darned big and heavy 
that I’ve never been able to use it. I think you ought to have it. You 
drive around in that open car of yours in the dead of winter, and it’s 
just the thing for you.” 

A year later, during the previously mentioned Dead of Winter, the 
thermometer below zero, starting for Santa Fe with another friend who 
said: ‘““Where did you get that wonderful coat? Will you sell it to me?” 

“No.” 

“Will you trade something for it?” 

“No.” 

Long pause; then: “How long have you had that coat? I’ve never 
seen you wear it before. Why don’t you sell it to me or trade it for 
something from which you’d get more use?” 

“Well,” I answered, “it’s true that I’ve worn it very seldom, but I’m 
saving it for the next time I go to New York. I want to walk down Fifth 
Avenue in it just once.” 

“Oh, pooh! I'll tell you what. You go over to the big house and go 
all through it, and see if you can find something that you’d like to have 
in your own house. Something that you’d take in exchange for the coat.” 

This sounded handsome, so I did. Swathed in the buffalo coat, I 
walked through room after room of the great, cold, closed-for-the-winter 
house, poking into corners, lifting dust-covers, prying, speculating, com- 
paring, wavering—finally deciding. 

“All right,” I said, returning to the friend who coveted the coat and 
laying it temptingly over a chair so that it looked rather like a baby 
buffalo asleep, “I'll take that old secretary in the first bedroom.” 

“Oh, I can’t do that! It’s a family heirloom. It belonged to my 
grandmother. . . .” Pause. “Well—I suppose that’s just a sentimental 
idea. No one ever uses it. . . . All right—it’s a trade.” 

And so the secretary arrived at my house by truck on Monday morn- 
ing, and has since been the pride and joy of one who dotes on old desks. 
And the buffalo coat got refurbished and put under the Christmas tree 
for someone who dotes on buffaloes, dead or alive. 

The end of the story (so far) is that now, every winter when the 
Buffalo Dance is given at Taos Pueblo, anyone who cares to look can 
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see the buffalo coat, no longer a coat, no longer recognizable—for it has 
been reduced to strips, like varas of land in a New Mexican will, and it 
adorns the shivering nakedness of at least three nephews of the fifth 
man who owned the coat; who found it one Christmas morning under 
an overdecorated evergreen; and who never wore it. 


THAT WHEN THE BONES .. 


Take 

what you can get 

from the bright circle 

Suck 

nectar 

from the fattest mortal teat 
Plunge 

through fathomless color 
and all trite song 

Climb 

from the pedestrian dusk 
from the gloomy gossip of time 
to reach a while 

that street of padlocked glory 


That 

when the bones are stiff 

and blood moves slow 

and cold shadows envelop the mind 
You 

may tightrope the foreboding cliff 
Until 

the kite falls 

the fool’s allowance is spent 


Then 

explore the empty shell 
Chase 

down your rattlecap soul 
to its last echo 


and die 
WILLIAM PETERSON 





INSECTS ON A PIN 


I. Academiciana 


Joaquin Ortega 


1 


MY LINES. Showcase of my mind: insects on a pin—one at a time. 


2 


PROFESSORIAL BRAIN. (To Fred Ernst.) As a convict who once 
left the classroom jail on parole, as a witty, smooth, genial, free- 
thinking man of the boulevards, I offer you, for your edification, this 
sketch of the professorial brain: A quiet pond, without a spring 
below, where waters coming from all directions are devitalized, by 


stagnation. 
3 


ACADEMIC ALCHEMY. Repeat... repeat, in various manners, and 
at scheduled times, until old things appear new. 


4 
PEDAGOGY. Dripping through pressure. 


5 
GOOD RESEARCH. To chase an idea . . . until it escapes. 


6 


PHILOFOLLY. A professional philosopher is a man who, without 
understanding himself, tries to explain to other men what they are. 
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7 
SAXON MIND. A plum pudding . . . but, at times, with lots of rum. 


8 


GOOD CRITICISM. To get the points, but not to try to make a point 
of every point. 
9 


SELF-CRITICISM. Press the coins of our mint between our teeth 
(as the Spanish peasant does), to test their solidity; strike them 
hard on our table to see them jump with a clear sound of purity 

. and yet, distrust. 


10 


BOOKS are the carcasses of the minds . . . or their second life. 


11 


GROWTH. When the body grows, old clothes are insufficient; so with 
the mind. 


12 


NOMENCLATURE. When young, we give names to things. When 
old, we find names for things. 


13 
ALL-WISE MEN. Before monopolizing your audience, tell me, Sir: 
Have you perchance two heads on your shoulders? 


14 

DEPTH. Depth is a mirage of fools. Those who always speak of the 

depth of this or the other thing, are like Jack London with his mania 

for the physical strength that he lacked: effemination of the brain. 

. . » They look down from their minds to the depths, and find 

themselves so removed from the bottom, that they are obsessed and 
confused by the goal they can’t attain. 
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15 
PHILOSOPHICAL PARADOX. The Reasoners would find difficult 
to explain why on earth unreasonable Salomé was so much inter- 
ested in a head. 


16 


AMERICAN EDUCATION BY AND LARGE. (No malice or afore- 
thought.) Good “Dew’-ey from the East, badly distilled by medi- 
ocre and unimaginative functionalists. 


17 
SOME SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION. (Sans the justifiable revenge for 


their abuse of the teaching of languages.) To teach—if they can 
teach—anybodies how to teach what teacher or pupil know not. 


18 


COMPARISON. (After listening to an academic comparison between 
Emerson and Shelley.) Parallels in criticism should be of men simi- 
lar enough to make it interesting to show the difference. But never 
compare the bird with the mammal. 


19 

NORDIC LECTURER. A howitzer, somber, relentless, and pompous, 
bombarding the audience—unsuspecting ranks of infantry—with his 
critical mitraille, his dogmatic points. O, for the light-hearted 
French causeur who can take art sportively, a distracted hunter with 
a gun that never shoots, lest the melody of landscape be broken. . . 
and forward, eager with the exhilaration of the discovery, a dog, 
zigzagging, and nervous, scenting through the underbrush the 
elusive bird of free academic creation! 


20 


DU SANG, DE LA VOLUPTE ET DE LA MORT. (Listening to an 
academic lecture on Maurice Barrés.) A mosquito on my finger. . . . 
I, waiting for the sting, seeing how my blood swells his belly . . . and 
while he extends his legs in ecstasy, kill him . . . with chauvinisme. 





NOTES ON NEW MEXICO BANKING 
Robert R. Logan 


ACTS concerning early New Mexico banks! are by no means easily 
secured; nor seemingly was such information ever easily obtained. 

In the early eighties, no less a personage than General Lew Wallace 
(then governor of the territory of New Mexico) referred a request by 
the Comptroller of the Currency for information about the condition 
of the territorial banks to his secretary who would, he said, “do me a 
favor by giving attention to the within inquiry, and doing the best he 
can in the premises.” General Wallace must have lacked confidence in 
the outcome, for he added, “Evidently the requesting party does not 
have any just ideas of the crudities of the system of government in New 
Mexico.” Secretary Rich, judging from his notation on the back of the 
comptroller’s letter, did no more than list four banks, other than 
national banks, doing business in the territory.? Records are indeed few. 
The pioneer settlers of New Mexico lived for the future and ignored 
the past. Most of the scanty records have not been preserved. Commit- 
tees of the state legislature at various times conducted extensive investi- 
gations into the banking affairs of the state, but unfortunately kept no 
journal of their hearings and deliberations.’ Search of the New Mexico 
State Library, the New Mexico Historical Society, and the University 
of New Mexico Library also failed to reveal copies of reports by legisla- 
tive committees. Journals of debates on the floor of the legislature like- 
1 The writer wishes to thank the following persons for assistance in locating source 
material: Miss Ellen Jackson, former head of the Manuscript Division, University of New 


Mexico Library; Mrs. Margaret Barnes, Secretary, New Mexico Bankers Association; Dr. 
Herbert O. Brayer; and the staff of the Historical Records Survey, University of New 
Mexico. 

2 Letter dated September 10, 1880, from J. S. Langworthy, Acting-Comptroller of the 
Currency to General Wallace. This letter, part of the Catron Collection in the Coronado 
Room of the University of New Mexico Library, bears the signed request by General Wal- 


lace, and a notation made by Secretary Rich of the reply. 
8 Arie Poldervaart, librarian, New Mexico State Library, Santa Fe, N. M. The State 


Library is the official depository for the state archives. 
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wise are not available. Newspaper accounts of hearings or debates are 
fragmentary‘ and tend to note only spectacular incidents or statements. 

Records of the banks themselves are either destroyed or can not be 
secured. Public records of the state bank examiner’s office are limited.° 
Much of the story of New Mexico banking must thus of necessity be 
gathered from the memory of individuals who have seen the events 
take place. Some of the men who best know these developments are no 
longer living;* others are reaching the age of retirement. Expense limits 
the most useful method of research—the personal interview. 

Two important sources of information are not available for con- 
sultation. The National Archives of the United States contain some 
7,000 linear feet of shelf space comprising an estimated 6,000 cubic feet 
of records transferred from the office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency.? Some hundreds of feet of these records pertain to New Mexico 


4 Not only is the reporting fragmentary, but the early newspapers are available in 
unsatisfactory manner. The files in the New Mexico Historical Society at Santa Fe are 
in such bad condition that in order to preserve them, the society has closed such files to 
the public until some means of preserving the papers can be completed. The files of New 
Mexico newspapers in the University Library are broken, unbound, and generally in poor 
condition. Miss Wilma Shelton, University librarian, hopes to secure a microfilm copy 
of all New Mexico newspapers. Only in this way, she believes, can anything approaching 
a complete file be obtained. 

5 The examiner’s files do not include a complete set of reports by officials in charge of 
New Mexico banks. The reports likewise are not comprehensive. 

6 The death of State Senator Sterling A. Jones in 1940 removed one who perhaps knew 
as much of state banking in New Mexico as any other person. Senator Jones first engaged 
in banking in New Mexico at Melrose in 1907. In 1912 he went to Clovis and in 1916 
organized the bank he headed at his death. An active banker, Mr. Jones was an ex-presi- 
dent of the New Mexico Bankers Association. As a member or chairman of committees in 
the state legislature he was continuously engaged in consideration of various legislation 
affecting banks or banking (Albuquerque (N. M.) Tribune, Feb. 23, 1940) . 

W. A. Foyil, vice-president of the First National Bank of Tucumcari, and W. J. White, 
vice-president of the First National Bank of Albuquerque, were two other old-time bankers 
removed by death during 1939. Each was a past-president of the New Mexico Bankers 
Association. 

Death in 1941 claimed H. B. Jones. Mr. Jones, president of the First National Bank 
of Tucumcari and of Santa Rosa, and a director of the First National Bank of Santa Fe, first 
engaged in New Mexico banking in 1901 when he founded the First National Bank of Santa 
Rosa. He continued an active New Mexico banker until the time of his death (Albuquer- 
que Journal, March 20, 1941; March 21, 1941). 

7 Acquisition indexes in the National Archives disclose the nature of these records. 
Among the files to be found are: 

(1) National Bank Examiner’s reports, 1863-1930. These reports contain information 
as to the assets and liabilities of the examined banks, statements as to officers and records, 
and in later years much information regarding loans made by the banks. For the period 
after 1916, the collection includes confidential supplemental reports on the condition of 
each bank. 

(2) Correspondence files, 1863-1920, including letters received from and written to 
officers of the national banks and national bank examiners by the Office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. The letters deal generally with problems arising from the bank 


examinations. 
(3) Semi-annual reports of earnings and dividends and condition statements submitted 
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national banks. These records,’ although transferred to the National 
Archives without legal restrictions upon their use, may not be consulted 
without approval of the Comptroller of the Currency. The Comp- 
troller does not make any of this material available for research even 
in the case of banks that have long since been solely of historical inter- 
est, nor is there any likelihood that these files will become available at 
any time in the near future.® Officials of the National Archives, how- 
ever, hope that some release date may be secured?® on the same basis 
that the State Department permits access to its archives by responsible 
persons qualified to carry on research.” 

Likewise the files of the state bank examiner’s office, less complete 
and in poorer condition, are confidential. These two sets of contem- 
porary records when eventually opened to research will furnish primary 
data for an excellent history of New Mexico banking. 

Even though a great deal of source material is unavailable or has 
been lost, enough is left to portray the local color and naive character- 


8 Students have shown very little interest in these records, even if their existence is 
generally known. When the writer requested access to the Comptroller’s Archives, he was 
informed that it was the first request from any part of the United States. 

® A. B. Upham, Deputy-Comptroller of the Currency, stated that the Comptroller was 
not likely to remove restrictions upon the use of these Archives without congressional action. 

10 P. M. Hamar, Associate Director, National Archives, Washington, D. C. 

11 When public policy does not prevent, the State Department permits access to rec- 
ords more than 20 years old with the understanding that no notes may be taken, no cita- 
tions may be made, and no article based upon records of the State Department Archives 
may be published without permission from the State Department. 





five times yearly by the national banks on call from the Comptroller of the Currency, 1902- 
1913 (Inventory No. 38-44, Accession No. 241, September 1, 1938) . 

(4) Correspondence files, 1914-1935, of the Division of Federal Reserve Issue and 
Redemption covering such subjects as the issue, redemption, shipment and destruction of 
Federal Reserve Notes, and several other pertinent files (Inventory No. 38-43, Accession 
No. 248, September 19, 1938) . 

(5) The official records of the Division of Insolvent National Banks, Office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, accumulated in connection with the administration of the 
affairs of insolvent national banks. The collection includes the following groups: (a) 
Receivers’ Quarterly Reports, 1917-1937. These reports contain a complete account of the 
financial condition of each insolvent national bank, including an exact and detailed 
listing of all assets and liabilities and a statement of all legitimate expenses of the receiver- 
ship. (b) Dividend checks, 1865-1937. These cancelled checks, some 2,000,000 in number, 
had their origin in the payment of dividends to depositors, and others who had claims 
against defunct national banks. (c) Old Bank Records, 1865-1925. These records include 
various papers concerning the affairs of defunct national banks. Their confusion, the 
acquisition index states, makes impossible a complete analysis of their contents or anything 
but a rough estimate of their size. (d) Ledgers and other accounting and financial records 
relating to defunct national banks. Volumes of varying sizes. (e) Correspondence files, 
1865-1932. These files include incoming correspondence and miscellaneous papers of 
insolvent national banks, 1865-1911 (Inventory No. 38-42, Accession No. 353, March 14, 
1939). (f) Volumes inscribed “National Currency and Bond Ledger” (Accession No. goo, 
Inventory 38-45, August 3, 1938; ibid., December 16, 1938; Accession No. 541, Inventory No. 
40-80, March 16, 1940). 
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istics that make New Mexico banking history unique. The writer plans 
to publish from time to time a series of notes, dealing with historical 
material relative to New Mexico banking. 

First Known Borrowing.—Perhaps the mythical pawning of Queen 
Isabella’s jewels was the first borrowing affecting New Mexico. More 
direct influence came from loans used to outfit expeditions to conquer 
the “otro Mexico.” Don Pedro Ponce de Leon prior to February, 1597, 
petitioned the king for the right to place a mortgage on his estate in 
order to complete preparations for Ponce’s proposed expedition to New 
Mexico. In case the petition was not favored, a loan from the king was 
requested that Ponce might proceed with his plans. Juan Guerra de 
Resa pledged 100,000 pesos to aid his kinsman, Don Juan Ojfiate, pre- 
pare for his expedition, and later with his wife signed a bond to pay off 
any deficit. As a result of this last borrowing, Ofiate at last was able 
to move toward New Mexico. Not only had Ofiate borrowed heavily 
but members of his expedition sold or mortgaged their estates to take 
their families with the expedition.” 

Interest Rates and Bank Operations.—The official position of the 
Church, in New Mexico as elsewhere, was against usury. The Canon 


Law forbade priests to receive offerings from those who abused the 
poor, stole, or committed robbery. Usurers were among the sinners 
from whom the Church was not to receive offerings!* and who were 
deprived of communion and consecrated burial.** Prohibition in the 
same law of gifts from thieves or robbers, usurers, and church despoilers, 
and from the earnings of adultery indicates the gravity attached to the 
sin of usury.!> A promise involving usury was not valid,’® and the door 


12 George P. Hammond, Don Juan de Ofiate and the Founding of New Mexico (His- 
torical Society of New Mexico, Publications in History, Vol. II, Oct., 1927), pp. 50, 62, 68, 
89. Dean Hammond cites documentary source material. 

13 “Those, also, who give money for usury for the sake of gain act contrary to the law 
and prohibition of the old religion, as well as of the new.”—Samuel Parsons Scott, trans- 
lator and editor, Las Siete Partidas (New York: Commerce Clearing House, 1931) , Part I, 
Tit. XIX, Law X, p. 229. 

i4 Jbid., Part V, Tit. XI, Law XXXI, p. 1105, note 1. 

15 [bid., Part I, Tit. XIX, Law X, p. 229. 

16“A Promise Involving Usury Is Not Valid. Where one man lends another twenty 
maravedis or some other specified amount, taking from him the —— that he will give 
him thirty or forty maravedis for their use; a promise of this kind is void, nor is the party 
who makes it bound to carry it out, except so far as the twenty maravedis which he received 
are concerned . . . because it is usury. But where one man lends another twenty maravedis 
and accepts his promise to give him eighteen or anything less than the amount he received, 
we decree that a promise of this kind shall be valid, for the reason that it contained no 
usurious fraud, since the party receives less than he lent.”—Jbid., Part V, Tit. XI, Law 
XXXI, p. 1105. 

Not only are Biblical objections to usury stated but Islamic tradition is approvingly 
cited where Mohammed is reported to have said: “Cursed be the taker of usury, the giver 
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was Closed to evasion by means of contract imposing a penalty for non- 
performance of the contract. Thus when the lender was a man “who 
makes a practice of taking usury” the penalty was not enforceable if 
the payment was not made at the set time. If the lender, however, had 
never taken usury, the penalty under the contract was binding. A con- 
tract leading to “the fraud of usury,”” whether written or executed in the 
presence of witnesses, was not to be “observed.” Should the contract 
merely be incidental in securing a loan “honorably made,” the form 
of a sale might be followed and the lender take the crop grown on the 
property given as security. The deed, however, must not be “executed 
for the purpose of deceit” and the concealment of usury.'? Evidence to 
determine the extent to which these prohibitions were enforced is not 
immediately available. 

The first known borrowing for the benefit of New Mexico people 
took place before the time of banks and involved no interest payment. 
After the Pueblo Revolt of 1680, the Spanish population which had fled 
from New Mexico was concentrated at El Paso in an extreme state of 
destitution. Fray Francisco de Ayeta in 1681 went back to Mexico City, 
where he borrowed cash and bought $8,000 worth of clothing for the 
people, and several thousand head of sheep and cattle. On his way back 
to El Paso he was in such haste that he unwisely tried to ford the Rio 
Grande. In extricating the wagons from the quicksands of the river, 
Fray Ayeta almost lost his life. ‘The wagons were finally pulled out with 
the contents damaged. It is said that bolt goods, which constituted a 
large part of the load, had to be unrolled and dried."* 

Because of the active demand for funds in the new territory and also 
because of their scarcity, rates were consistently high. In 1864, the 
territorial legislature limited the interest charged by a pawnbroker to 

17“A penalty agreed Upon On Account of Usury Cannot Be Collected. Men consent 
and promise . . . under a special penalty. . . . They . . . attach these penalties to their 
promises for two reasons. First in order that those who promise . . . may be more diligent 
in keeping their promise. . . . Second, because certain persons do this for purposes of 


fraud in order to have an opportunity to make something by way of usury. . . .”—Ibid., 
Part. V, Tit. XI, Law XL, p. 1109. 

18 New Mexico Archives, Provincias Internas, 37 Pt. 4, p. 145. This series, found in 
the Coronado Room of the University of New Mexico Library, consists of photographic 
copies of documents pertaining to New Mexico that have been found in Spain, Mexico City, 
or elsewhere. They are as yet untranslated. 

The writer wishes to thank J. P. Maes, translator, Historical Records Survey, University 
of New Mexico, for calling attention to this incident and for this summary. 





of usury, and the witness of usury, for they are all equal.” The testimony of a notorious 
usurer is said not to be “admissable in a court of law, and is placed on a par with that 
of atrocious criminals, and infidels.”"—Jbid., p. 1105, note 1. 
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one “real’”’?® for each dollar per month.”° In 1866 the law was amended 
to permit the pawnbroker to collect not more than 10 per cent a month. 
If the article pledged was redeemed before the expiration of one month 
from the date it was pawned, the owner was to pay interest at the rate 
of 10 per cent a month only for the time the article was in pawn.”* 

The courts, under the Act of 1872, could receive no pleas of usury, 
and any contractual rate of interest was enforceable.** With such a 
law, the banks were able profitably to exploit the pressing demands 
for funds. 

In the last half of the nineteenth century exchange was three- 
quarters of one per cent. Interest rates averaged from one-half to two 
per cent a month” and were, as Governor Otero has shown, sometimes 


increased by a lending commission. 

Miguel A. Otero, a former territorial governor, and in the early 
eighties cashier of the San Miguel National Bank of Las Vegas,” tells of 
banking in the last half of the nineteenth century: 

Banking was a very prosperous business at that time. The 
prevailing rate of interest paid by borrowers was eighteen per 
cent, and there was an additional charge of ten per cent com- 
mission whenever it became necessary to re-discount our paper 
in New York. Usury laws had not been enacted in the territory, 
and money was worth as much as you could get for it. 

The banking establishments in the West had little to worry 


19 In the trail period when this act was passed, Twitchell states, a “real” was equal to 
$0.1214.—Ralph E. Twitchell, The Leading Facts of New Mexico History (Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa: The Torch Press, 1912), II, 192. The legislature thus limited interest to 1214 per 
cent a month. 

New International Dictionary defines “real” as “the former silver coin unit of the 
Spanish monetary system, eight of which made the dollar or piece of eight (reals) .” It 
further states that (a) the real de plata (sterling silver) circulated widely at approximately 
$0.1214; (b) the real de vellon (base silver) was worth only $.05. 

The real de plata coincides with New Mexico usage current even today when “real” 
is used by the Spanish-speaking people as “bit” is used by the “Anglo.” Thus “dos reales” 
or “two bits” signifies a quarter of a dollar. 

20 Act of February 4, 1864, General Laws of New Mexico, Bradford Prince’s 1880 Codi- 
fication (Albany, N. Y.: W. C. Little & Co., 1880), p. 420. 

21 Act of January 25, 1866, ibid., p. 421. 

22“No pleas of usury shall be admissible in any of the Courts of this Territory, and 
all contracts in writing, now made or hereafter made concerning the payment of money, 
shall be legal and binding according to the intent and meaning thereof.”—Act of 1872, 
ibid., pp. 413-414. 

23 History of New Mexico: Its Resources and People (Los Angeles, Chicago and New 
York: Pacific States Publishing Company, 1907) , I, 413. The same statement is repeated in 
Twitchell, op. cit., V, 262. 

24 Governor Otero in 1885 resigned as cashier of the San Miguel National Bank, Las 
Vegas. He was connected with this bank for five years as assistant cashier, cashier, and 
managing director. The bank “started business in the Rosenwald building in the old town, 
on the Plaza, and moved to the Union Block in East Las Vegas, then to the Clement’s 
Block, and from there to the San Miguel National Bank Building.”—Letter from the Hon. 
Miguel A. Otero, June 14, 1940. 
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about during those early days, for money was plentiful and there 
never was such a thing as a bank failure. The profits in buying 
and selling cattle, sheep and horses were enormous, so those 
engaged in that line of Sudieus were quite willing to allow the 
banks to take a good share of their profits. Frequently, a cus- 
tomer would see an opportunity to buy a bunch of cattle at a 
low price and then hold them several months. On such occa- 
sions, he would go to the bank and borrow $10,000 for six 
months, paying eighteen per cent interest, the note reading 
‘from maturity,’ so the interest amounting to $900 was deducted 
and an additional ten per cent commission was charged; for the 
banks would stress the fact that they were short of money 
and would have to re-discount the note in the East. So the 
borrower would get $8,100 in cash for his $10,000 note. The 
note was then re-discounted in New York at four per cent 
interest. Banks readily earned from twenty per cent to fifty 
per cent on their capital stock each year. Losses were few and 
far between. Dividends were usually twelve per cent and the 
remainder of profits was passed to the surplus account, which 
gradually increased the lw of the stock to many times its par 
value.’’® 


The $1900 discount amounted to a rate of 19 per cent for six months 
or an annual rate of 38 per cent. The rate based on the amount 
advanced was 23.45 per cent for six months or 46.90 per cent a year. 
Banking was indeed a ‘“‘very prosperous business” with rates that might 
well be envied by present-day bankers.”* Interest rates throughout ter- 
ritorial days and the period of early statehood”? were seemingly higher 
than during trail days; the writer has found many notes or references 
to notes given in trail days, none of which called for interest higher 
than ten per cent.”8 


25 Miguel A. Otero, My Life on the Frontier: 1864-1882 (New York: The Press of the 
Pioneers, Incorporated, 1935) , pp. 236-237. 

26 The two Albuquerque banks at present (1940) allow 2 per cent on savings deposits 
with interest computed semi-annually. Rates on customers’ loans range from 6-10 per cent 
and average 8 per cent. 

The writer’s attention was recently (1941) called to an instance of borrowing by an 
Albuquerque resident at a very low rate of interest. An Oklahoma bank advanced funds 
at 214 per cent on the security of the cash surrender value of a life insurance policy (vir- 
tually a riskless loan) . 

27 The New Mexico Savings Bank & Trust Company, Albuquerque, in 1892 advertised 
6 per cent interest on deposits and that all deposits made on or before the fifth day of the 
month would bear interest from the first. 

This savings bank occupied the same quarters as the Albuquerque National Bank, 
where it offered its customers “free use of the only first-class steel burglar and fireproof 
vaults in New Mexico.” The two banks were evidently affiliates from the similarity of 
personnel, common quarters, and common advertising.—Corry’s Albuquerque Directory and 
New Mexico Gazetteer, 1892 (Topeka, Kansas: Geo. W. Crane & Co., 1892), p. 2. 

28 In the Alvarez papers, New Mexico Historical Society, Santa Fe, N. M.; and in the 
files of the Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The New Mexico Bankers Association.—Since its founding the New 
Mexico Bankers Association has been of increasing importance in 
banking affairs of the state. The large attendance at the 1940 conven- 
tion of the Association and the evident interest in the discussions sug- 
gest more than coincidence in the fact that most of the banks surviv- 
ing the banking difficulties since the war have been active members 
of the Association. In a circular letter sent out on November 25, 1905, 
C. N. Blackwell, cashier of the First National Bank of Raton, first sug- 
gested the organization of the New Mexico Bankers Association and 
called attention to the need for such a group. When nearly all of the 
banks and trust companies of the territory responded that such an or- 
ganization would be desirable, a meeting was called in Albuquerque 
for February 15, 1906. At this meeting, representatives of the banks 
organized the New Mexico Bankers Association” and held a conven- 
tion in Las Vegas in September of the same year. Interest apparently 
lagged, but one other convention was held before the 1913 meeting 
in Albuquerque, after which conventions became annual events. Mr. 
Blackwell was the first president of the Association.*° 

Attendance at the conventions, however, indicates that for many 
years interest was never great. Rumor also states that at some of the 
early conventions a number of the delegates displayed more enthusiasm 
for the bars of the convention city than for the sessions of the conven- 
tion. At the 1918 convention*! with a membership of 88 state and na- 
tional banks, only 46 delegates and visitors registered. Of these persons, 
twelve were from outside of the state, two represented the state bank 
examiner’s office and the remaining thirty-two represented the eighty- 
eight institutions which were members of the association.*? In 1923, 

29 History of New Mexico: Its Resources and People, op. cit., p. 434. 

30 New Mexico Bankers Association, Proceedings, 1918, p. 50. 

Presidents of the New Mexico Bankers Association have been: C. N. Blackwell, R. J. 
Palen, E. A. Cahoon, D. T. Hoskins, J. B. Herndon, J. Corbett, H. B. Jones, W. A. Murray, 
J. J. Jaffa, Geo. L. Ulrick, Frank R. Coon, C. W. Harrison, C. 8. White, T. H. Rixey, W. A. 
Losey, L. C. Becker, E. M. Brickley, A. H. Gerdeman, W. A. Foyil, H. L. Boyd, G. K. Rich- 
ardson, W. P. B. McSain, Arthur F. Jones, J. B. Read, Floyd Childress, S. A. Jones, Harold 
H. Aull, Paul A. F. Walter, A. E. Huntsinger, W. J. White, and the incumbent, Glenn 
Emmons.—Proceedings, 1940, p. 3. 

31 At this meeting, the secretary stated that a record of the proceedings at the previous 


meeting, held in Las Vegas in 1917, was not available. The stenographer who reported 
the proceedings had been unable to transcribe her notes (“Secretary’s Report,” ibid., 1918, 
p- 21). 

The Proceedings of a number of the early conventions are to be found only in the 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. Among these conventions are those of 1906-7, 
1909-10, 1913, 1914 and 1915. The secretary of the association has no copies of the Pro- 
ceedings prior to 1918. 

82 Ibid., 1918, p. 47. 
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twenty-five delegates represented the member institutions.** In 1924, 
forty-nine visitors and delegates registered. Of these, thirty represented 
New Mexico banks. The others were from out of state banks, the bank 
examiner’s office, the Federal Reserve Bank, the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, or were without banking connections.** New Mexico banks were 
better represented that year, however, than at previous conventions, 
because the number of banks in the state had declined to seventy-six. 
At the 1939 convention held in Clovis, 188 delegates and guests reg- 
istered. Thirty-seven banks held membership in the Association out 
of the forty-one banks operating in the state at this time.*®° Nearly 300 
delegates and guests registered at the 1940 convention held in Albu- 
querque. Only one or two New Mexico banks were not represented.** 

In addition to the business transacted at the convention, the Asso- 
ciation sponsors “Regional Clearinghouse Associations” designed not 
to clear checks but to clear information between members. Opportun- 
ity is afforded to discuss problems common to the banks of a given 
region of the state.** In the last few years five or six regional groups 
have been organized, although interest in some of the groups has been 
sporadic. At the 1939 convention a report mentioned five regional 
groups, although it was stated that one group “apparently has folded 
up.” The other four “clearinghouses” reported satisfactory attendance 
and results** despite the fact that one group at a meeting “voted to ‘hold 
everything’ and listen to the [Lobo-Tech] football game.’*® At the 
same convention, another “clearinghouse” group announced a plan to 
compare lists of borrowers in order to detect duplicate borrowers un- 
known to the banks.*® 

The secretary of the Association reported in 1939, that of the forty- 
one banks operating in the state, twenty-two were national banks and 
nineteen state banks. Fourteen were outside the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, and four were not members of the Bankers Association. The Rio 
Arriba State Bank, Chama, Rio Arriba County, played a lone hand in 
not becoming a member of the New Mexico Bankers Association, of 
the Federal Reserve System, or of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration.*! 


33 Information from Mrs. Margaret Barnes. 
84 Proceedings, 1924, p. 9. 

35 Ibid., 1939, pp. 42-46. 

86 Jbid., 1940, PP- 47°52- 

87 See Proceedings, 1931-1939. 

38 Ibid., 1939, pp. 17-18. 

39 Ibid., 1940, p. 23. 

40 Ibid., pp. 22-23. 

41 Information from Mrs. Margaret Barnes. 
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The protective department plays an important part in the opera- 
tion of the New Mexico Bankers Association. Its purpose is to protect 
the banks from criminals whether these persons operate by fraud or 
violence. The protective department receives notices of criminals op- 
erating in New Mexico and transmits such information to members 
of the association by special “Protective Bulletins” whenever circum- 
stances warrant. Information about fraudulent check writers is con- 
stantly disseminated. Means of protecting member banks from burglary 
and holdups have been developed.*” 

Perhaps the most important activities of the Association, however, 
center in the work conducted by three committees: the legislative com- 
mittee, the educational committee, and the agricultural committee. 
The legislative committee seeks to promote legislation designed to 
raise standards of banking in New Mexico and to protect the banks 
from adverse legislation.“ The educational committee seeks to create 
a better understanding of the work and problems of the banks by the 
general public, and by bank personnel. This committee from time to 
time sponsors educational talks in various high schools and extension 
classes for bank employees. 

The agricultural committee seeks to bring the banker in closer 
touch with agricultural conditions and to assist the farmers of the state 
toward sound and profitable farming. The recommendations in the 
1924 “Report of the Agricultural Committee’”*® were adopted as the 
basic policy of the New Mexico Bankers Association with respect to 
agriculture. The program calls for (a) diversification of agriculture 
to enable the New Mexico farmer so far as possible to live at home; (b) 
improvements of seeds; (c) planting crops suitable to the locality; (d) 
encouragement of livestock; and (e) encouragement of boys’ and girls’ 
club work. 

Because more than 70 per cent of the population of New Mexico 
depends directly upon agriculture for a livelihood, the agricultural 
work of the Bankers Association assumes particular importance. So 
well has this program been defined, and so consistently have New Mex- 
ico banks codperated with the agencies working for the betterment of 
the agricultural interests of the state, that in 1940 and again in 1941, 
the American Bankers Association placed New Mexico on its honor roll 


42 Information from Mrs. Margaret Barnes. 

43 See the annual reports of the secretary to be found in the Proceedings of the annual 
conventions. 

44 For an example of its action, see Proceedings, 1931, pp. 89-93. 

45 Proceedings, 1924, pp. 25-28. 
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of states having a thousand-point record in banker-farmer accomplish- 
ment. The main features of the American Bankers Association re- 
quirements are: (a) soil and water conservation; (b) improvement in 
livestock and feeding operations; (c) diversification, including a live- 
at-home program; and (d) encouragement of 4-H and Future Farm- 
ers of America clubs.** 


46 “New Mexico Bankers Win Honors in National Banker-Farmer Program,” The Moun- 
tain States Banker (Denver) , XXV (May, 1940) , 7-12; Albuquerque Journal, April 4, 1941. 





THAT WAY A MAN GETS NOWHERE 


Lorene Pearson 


LL RIGHT, all right,” Harnish growled finally to his wife, “I know 
a out there.” He folded the pay checks and stuffed them 
back into his shirt pocket. 

He went outside but didn’t go directly to the root cellar where three 
of his laborers waited, collars turned up against the cold wind. It was 
about time for the “through” passenger. There it was; four blasts rip- 
roaring through the station and on past the cattle chutes; then a good 
even click on down the rails. That last bunch of steel he’d laid sounded 
all right. He dragged out his Bull Durham, rolled a cigarette, and lit it 
before he stepped away from the shelter of the section house. 

“What you want?” Harnish asked, turning the key in the big pad- 
lock. 

“Chile, boss,” murmured José. Pablo and Jesus nodded. 

Harnish took his time to swing the door back and light a candle in 
the dark still cave. Humming a tune he rummaged around on the shelf 
until he found a small can with green chiles painted on the label. 

“Here,” he said, chucking it at José. 

He bent over the long penciled list lying near the candle. This was 
what the Mexicans owed him. He glanced at the last few items: corn, 
thirty-five cents; one pound sugar, twenty cents; coffee, sixty. He added 
the chile, and after it, thirty cents. 

José waited until Harnish was through. “Gracias,” he said, and the 
three filed out into the early dusk. 

Harnish clamped the padlock shut again. “Hey,” he called after 
them, “Pay day; don’t forget.” 

José looked back and nodded. They went on then and crossed the 
tracks to the grounded box-car where they lived. 

Harnish carried the list with him into the house. The coal-oil lamp 
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flared, lighting the shadows where his wife stooped over an old iron 
stove frying spuds and bacon. He threw his leg over the bench, hitched 
it to the table, and set to adding up the list. 

“They coming over tonight?” she asked. 

“I gotta cash their checks.” 

“That ain’t what I mean.” 

When he didn’t answer she took up the spuds and the bacon and 
shoved the dishes on the table. ““Why don’t you let the poor devils be?” 
she said sharply. 

“Will you shut up again about them goddam Mexicans? If they 
had a dime left in their pants do you think they’d pay my prices for 
grub? They'd go down to Jake’s Corner and you know it. If they 
don’t like the way I run things here they know what they can do. 
They’s plenty a cotton-pickers on the road that’s willing to take their 
places.” 

Ella Harnish leaned over the table and peered at his figuring. “José’s 
Maria is pregnant again,” she said. 

“That ain’t none of my affair. Yours neither,” he added. 

They might have been talking about the new streamliner so set was 
his mouth, set as the sum of his figures. 

“Good head on your shoulders, that’s what your maw always said,” 
Ella remarked. “She forgot to born you with a heart.” 

Harnish swung on her. “By God, it’s just like a woman to bite the 
hand that feeds her.” 

“Move over and eat,” said Ella. 

She went out on the doorstep. It was March. Wind cut along the 
ground driving sand into the buildings. Not a bush or tree anywhere, 
just the level plain, worn to the bone. In fifty miles no town big enough 
to run a movie or keep a dry goods store. Nothing but wind up out of 
the Panhandle and the same trains dissecting the plain like a meat saw, 
back and forth across the dead days. 

There was light in the small square windows of the box-car and gray 
smoke thinned away from the chimney. Ella wrapped her arms in her 
apron and set out across the tracks, bending into the wind. 

“Hi, yi, yi, yi,” a thin falsetto trembled with the notes of a fiddle. 
Geraniums bloomed in the window by the door. Ella knocked. 

“Oh.” José stepped back, surprised. “Come in, Meesus.” 

Pablo laid his fiddle down on the bed beside him and Jesus flattened 
his dark hand against the strings of his guitar. Three small children 
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moved quietly to Maria and stood close around her, like the petals of a 
flower. 

“Can't I sit down?” Ella asked. 

“Oh, yes, Mees.” José fetched a bench and placed it near the door. 
Ella sat down and looked the place over. Three straw beds, neatly 
made, one other bench and three barrels to sit upon, a stove, a table, and 
one lamp. The blue jeans on the men were washed to a pale blue and 
patched; the kids’ stockings had been darned until there wasn’t much 
else. 

“José,” said Ella, “it don’t look to me like you could afford to lose 
your wages.” 

José looked at his hands, turning them upward so that the callouses 
showed, then quickly he hid them in his pockets. 

When he did not answer Maria said, “José he does not want to go 
over there.” 

“Why do you do it, then, José?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Boss—’’ 

“TI know,” Ella interrupted, “the Boss expects it. But maybe if you 
didn’t let him win all the time, he’d quit asking you over.” 

“Oh, sefviora,’ Maria sucked in her breath and stood out from the 
children so that her heavy figure showed itself. “One thing, sefiora. 
Always the Boss must win.” Then, when she thought she had not con- 
vinced Ella, she added, “Here we have got a home.” 

Ella rose to go. Instantly José remembered his manners. “We play 
something. Sit down. Pablo,” he called. 

“Not tonight, thanks, some other time.” She wrapped her arms in 
her soiled apron and went out into the wind. 

Harnish was still busy with his figuring and hadn’t even missed her. 

She stacked the dishes and dumped them into the pan of water 
heating on the stove. The top of the stove was greasy from supper but 
she didn’t bother to wipe it off; the dishpan she shoved to the back; 
morning was soon enough to clean up. She did wipe the board table 
with a wet cloth, but grudgingly. She slid the box of chips and a deck 
of cards to the clean end of the table. 

In the unheated bedroom she lit the lamp and undressed. Her thin, 
graying hair fell down of its own accord. Both pillows she arranged 
behind her head. There'd be no sleep tonight; it was impossible not to 
hear all that went on in the other room. 

For a spell there were only the squeaks of the frame building under 
pressure from the wind and now and again the faint rap of sand on the 
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window. Then Harnish began moving about in the other room, walk- 
ing up and down. He was like the “local” that once a week stopped to 
unload mail and freight for Van Tassel’s sheep outfit; all the while 
the engine drew long choking breaths at the delay, it was so eager to 
get on—so’s next week it could come again. 

A cold draft sucked along the floor of the bedroom. That would be 
the Mexicans arriving. She listened to their timid jokes about the 
checks and the amounts of the grocery bills. There was the jingle of 
change; the Mexicans always jingled the money in their pockets on pay- 
day nights. 

Harnish said, ““Here’s a treat.’ She heard the bottle go from one to 
another and fancied she even heard each one wipe his mouth on the 
back of his hand. 

There was a great scraping of benches being pulled up around the 
table. The cards were flexed expertly— (that would be Harnish) , and 
dealt, an even whickering sound, five times around. 

Over in the box-car Maria would be putting the children to bed; 
they would kiss her goodnight and cling to her neck a little. Then since 
she would wait up for José and the other two she’d busy herself with 
preparing hominy grits for tomorrow's posole, and maybe she'd strip 
the old leaves from her geraniums and place a paper behind them 
against the cold of the window. And tomorrow night again they would 
sing the songs they learned back in Villacita or wherever they came 
from. 

Out in the other room Harnish laughed. So the game was over; 
pretty easy pickings. This time it was he who made the jokes. Footsteps 
pattered like a band of sheep across the floor and on outside. The 
door had no more than closed when there was the sound of a motor spit- 
ting to a stop. Well, Rice had come up from Jake’s Corner. This 
wouldn't be so easy for Harnish; Rice was on the same footing with him. 

She heard Rice come in. The two exchanged a few low words and 
sat down to business. For hours now it would be quiet out there, only 
the occasional shift of a foot under the table. This was real battle. Once 
she looked through the key-hole and saw their eyes; steady and bright 
they were, like the headlights on the night engines, pounding down the 
tracks, blinding rabbits and field mice in the glare. She never watched 
after that but sat there expecting a collision. Morris down to Horse 
Creek got his from Arnold up at Iron Mountain one night. His wife 
found him dead next morning when she came out to build the fire. She 
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took her kids and went up to Trinidad and took in washings. She had 
her kids anyway. 

The wind rose to a whine, and outside somewhere a loose board 
clapped against the building. 

She, too, had been pregnant once. That first year. Harnish sent off 
in a great rush for a pass up to Denver so’s she could go up and have it 
taken care of. All her life she had wanted to go up to Denver to the 
stores and picture shows, but all she got out of the business was pain, 
choking pain, roaring out of the dark. 

She sat up suddenly, clutching her throat. She must have dozed off 
before that new streamliner shrieked by—hadn’t got used to the noise of 
the damn thing. 

Then she noticed that Harnish had come in and was undressing. He 
laid his pants on the chair with great care, the pockets on the seat and 
the legs trailing. The way he handled them he must have cleaned out 
Rice and all Rice had got off his own laborers. And was he feeling high. 
He’d outsmarted Rice, and nothing gave him so much pleasure as out- 
smarting somebody. 

She heard it first, the putt-putt-putt of another motor drawing up 
outside. She watched Harnish stiffen, his cheeks flag. Only once or 
twice a year the big boss made the rounds. 

Ella snorted. “You know what that means,” she said. “Give me half 
the money before you go out there. If you don’t,” she barbed him, 
“you'll lose every cent you got.” 

Harnish stepped hastily into his trousers. 

“Maybe,” said Ella, “I could go to a beauty parlor and get young 
again, who knows.” 

She was a woman who had a lot in common with last year’s weeds 
along the railroad tracks—she'd been sooted and rained on, but she stood 
her ground, stiff and unbending. 

“He’s the big boss and you'll lose to him. Always the boss must win.” 

Harnish ignored her. 

“Just like the goddam Mexicans!” Her words struck him like fangs. 

“Shut up,” he roared out, and he slammed the bedroom door so that 
a glass in the window shattered to the floor. 

“He ain’t though,” she mumbled to herself; “he figgers.” 

A sudden draft from the broken window swallowed the flame in the 
lamp and she was left in darkness. Still, from habit, from fiber built up 
long ago in youth, she waited. She heard the whicker of cards being 
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dealt, the scrape of benches, wind sucking along the floor. Daybreak, 
gray and sterile as the end of day, crept in. 

Putt-putt-putt—sharply, then in an undertone, then no more. 

Harnish unlatched the bedroom door; stood there, his hand stuffed 
with paper money. He started to speak, but waited, listening to the east- 
bound freight grinding to a stop at the switch, moving heavily into the 
station’s side-track. 

From the open door of an “empty,” bums studied the crack passen- 
ger as it whistled by. 





POETRY 


JOURNEY 


i. 


Leaving the pines, the livid canyon, 

The car picks speed, takes perilous poise 

On top the wide and rolling waste, 

The steering troubled by wind’s threat and noise. 


The daylight burns aloft, and spreads 
The fire within the barren wood 

And wields, like hammer tapping steel, 
The temper of the ancient blood. 


On silence, in a silert land, 
Narrow the slitted, scouting eye; 
The sights will harden in the hand 
And kick one puff of alkali. 


ii. 
Coasting the rolling Middle West, 
The flushed hills curving down into 


The fleshly cup, the stream’s slow pool 
Which shapes in sand large heaven’s blue: 


Roots grip the hillside, lie more warm 
And fertile in the bottoms, a sea 

Of floating green where insects swarm 
Beneath the sun’s quick treachery. 


iii. 


The last rock south along the river 
Lifts its vernal covering; 
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Beyond, earth’s sediment lies level 
Beneath the buzzard’s hovering: 


The great winged shadows ride upon 
Such bearded trees; deep in their shade 
Wing’s flickering hardly touches 

The sea where casual eyeballs wade, 


And, submarine, the quiet air 

Is ready to the tasteless tongue, 
The beast sits in it overhead, 
And breath lies heavy in the lung. 


THE MOUNTAIN 


The singular wind and fallow stone; and man 
Silent on earth’s infamous metal, while 

Below the light sifts deepening air, reveals 
The intricate pattern and the wayward mile. 


(Below, on squares, men wade in boots and set 
The water in its rows: with such small care 
Seeds burst and flower in the sun, or burn, 
Perhaps, withering like hope in sun-filled air.) 


Below, the chessboard fields contain their pawns: 
And pawns they are of subtler men, and till 
And labor, circumcised by better hands, 
Unmoved, who could rise thund’rous in their ill. 


But here, the ammonia dregs of wind move 

The inebriate head, which watches its smooth hind 
Leap gulch, ravine, and river, beating over 

The fertile fields from the infertile mind. 


THE FIELD 


Rabbits push blunt noses to the leaf, 
Secret mice find sprouts with silent jaws, 
In air the hawk sits lordly as the thief, 
Where robins mutter the bright crow caws. 














Earth’s deep minerals seethe and work, create 
This green segment of eternity; 

Grass leans with the wind upon the gate 
That will plunge with the leaf and sterile bee. 


Lord of such domain, man sees with pride 

Such leaf-machine store food against the drouth; 
Knows in mind, or the heart’s vulnerable side, 

That he shall be committed to the rabbit’s mouth. 


ALAN SWALLOW 


RAINADAY MATINS 


The smash of rain 

Where the night has lain 

In alleyside wallows 

And storefront hollows 

Slaps like a belt 

Where the night has knelt 
In the city ravines 

And the parks and the greens 


And pelting rain 

Like night-sogged grain 
Thoroughly muddles 
The lights in the puddles 
As dawn with a tarnish 
Befuddles the varnish, 
The image, the polish, 

It makes to demolish. 


With a sheeting sweep 
Where the sky is deep 
The down-current rivers 
In shivers and quivers, 
Half water, half air, 
With a belting tear 
Pound at the street 
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With a washaway beat, 
And the curb where I am 
Is a wash-over dam 

For the drowning of feet 
And the dirt and the street. 


O Acheron flood, 

O molder of mud, 

O washer by fiat 

And stormer of quiet, 

O god of destruction 
And rubber-heel suction, 
Crash through the guards 
To our flower-foot yards 
And drench them in pity 
For barren and city. 
Drown them on oath 

To a promise of growth 
Till fertility meet 

With the cabs on the street. 


Oh wash to exposure 
The sterile composure 

Of squeak-fitted feet 

As they tiptoe the street, 
And drench them in pity 
For barren and city. 


JAMES FRANKLIN LEwis 


YEAR’S END 


The fields of memory grow forever green: 
look back, look back and see them in the light 
of skies at sundown when the winds are clean, 
before the wings of slowly soaring night 
spread shadow where the splendid voices rang. 
Our past’s green evening holds a yellow star 
over black hills where late the angels sang: 
breathe softly, softly, breezes, on this scar. 
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Nor rise from evening till the water running 

holds on its breast the testament of days: 

in star-strewn fields where midnight’s wheel is turning, 
dream where the spheres’ ecliptic music plays: 

and follow in the night’s absolving laughter 

the paths of light that trail forever after. 


BALLAD OF CREVE COEUR 


He walks in the park. 

The hedge is between knee and hip: 

Dappled rose clouds are spilling over the zenith: 
He could leap it with hop and skip: 

Fireflies flash in the dark. 


He sees the plump land curving 

Down to the playground, 

Hears voices of children from the pool; 
He sits on a stone bench by a brass cannon, 
Stared at by evening strollers: 

He calls himself a fool. 


His heart is a caged bird, 

A sick bird too: 

It scarcely needs its cage. 

Nor again could it breast the storms it has fought through, 
It awaits its age, 

The music it once heard. 


It is a long way 

Back to his remembered evenings: 

The Rocky Mountains stand under a far sky. 
He cannot stay 

In the bland city: he will arise and go now: 
His eyes are dry. 
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MUNDUS ET INFANS 


The day is strange. But all these things are strange: 
This voice redundant in a hollow room, 

This dark room curtained by the cracked green shades. 
And from the radiator, rising, waves 

of dancing heat distort the glancing sun 

that streaks the branches of the trembling bush 

outside the window. 


“‘Now in contrast to 
the old Moralities, this Everyman—” 


Gruff mutter of a tractor fills the room 
with ominous grumbling voice. 


“In later days 
you have a period of blasphemy, 
but the dramatic triumphed over all. 
The earliest of these Moralities 
has been called Measure—” 


O the sullen burr 
of that dull tractor! 


We are so sweetly poised, so sapient, 
that our distinctions might disclose the law, 
resolving all that had seemed unresolved. 


“Mundus et Infans”!—down the whirling years 
the tractor’s roar re-echoes to the sun! 

But our refrain is faint and stammered out: 
“Thus, sirs, thus fareth the world alway.” 


And there beyond those wrinkled waves of heat, 
Like long brown hair, the streamers of a birch 
Trail in the wind across an empty sky. 





NEVER-NEVER LAND 


The bloom of spring is green upon the hill, 

The lilac sweet, and soft the river’s moan; 

And evening wafts us on an undertone 

Of music to a land where tongues are still. 

Streets wander strangely, but no tears may fill 
Eyes that are closed, and this dark land their own 
Abandoned town where long no moon has shone 
Nor bird has sung, nightbird or whippoorwill. 


Behind our eyelids’ drop in that dark land, 
Wondering, we pass once more the silent row 
Of houses shutterblind and frail and old: 
When bright and gay and by whom left to stand 
In age and solitude, we do not know: 

These are abandoned houses of our soul. 


RIcHARD LAKE 


A ROUND BEFORE CLOSING 


The skimpey hare runs: 
Quick! the doors close! 


Steeley rims protrude 
And flash projections 
On the wall : 
eyeglass 
Of demons, little 
Patches spaded out 
Of truth, empty holes 
That once were— 
Whai? 
The bartender smiles 
Not too gaily, shakes 
The labourers from 
Fitful sleep: 
regrets 
His job has ended. 
The skimpey hare runs 
Into night’s cover. 
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POWER OF VISIBILITY 


No force of destruction, 
Lady, is within the 
Powers of my imagination 


Without the wage of death 
(Your death) and there to turn 
Away myself all loathing. 


To achieve the normal form— 
A modern helpless spirit— 

I exemplify the worm: 

And hope to greet it 
Underground for I’ve heard 


Their company remains a specialty 


From which one may not run. 


POEM FOR UTOPIA, INCORPORATED 


Supposing yesterday’s forgot 

In contemplation of the ruin 
Future heroes fathom out 

Of devil’s eggs and witches’ brewing: 


Another culture fills the space 
That time negates in mortal scorn? 
Possibly so: for then the race 
Required will welcome being born, 


And fashion epitaphs in glee 

For favorite sons who died in battle 
To greet their gods’ reality, 

And mimic fate’s supine death-rattle. 


ARTHUR BLAIR 





THREE ORIENTAL SCENES 


I. HUNGER 


A withered old Chinaman in short cotton drawers 
Comes along the dock at Shanghai, carrying 
An old tin can and a piece of board. 
Under the stream of water flushing garbage from the ship’s galley 
(A notable passenger list on the Pacific liner, 
Proud distinction to sit at the Captain’s table; 
Artichokes and avocado pears, squab and delicate fish, 
Fresh cream, rich frozen desserts all the way 
From Seattle back to Seattle.) the old Chinaman 
Holds the wooden paddle; what is solid enough 
To stick to it, he puts in the can for food. 


II. ROMANCE 
(To Osunu-San) 


Each enameled grace 

Of that far afternoon 

In Kobe comes back still, 
Osunu. Young you were; 
Your petalled tongue 
Breathed flowers 

On the hard bamboo couch, 
Where your embrace 
Perfumed the casual place. 


But I remember too 

That through the open window 
In the lazy warmth of waning day 
There came the voices 

Of American sailors 

Downstairs drinking beer. 


III. AFrer THREE YEARS IN THE TROPICS 


I was grateful to the friend who pointed out the Southern Cross 
To me in Manila (fourteen degrees North Latitude) . 

We stood on the seawall of brown rocks 

Beside Fort San Antonio Abad. The splendid night 
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Glowed. (Four hours before behind Mt. Mariveles— 
Now darkly grand far across the bay—sunset had been, 
As commonly after the rainy season ended, magnificent.) 
The calm bay sparkled, and a whiff 

From the estero, stagnant-rank nearby, 

Almost but not quite overwhelmed the breath 

Of the garden at the end of Calle M. H. del Pilar. 


But seeing the great constellation of that other hemisphere, 
I felt none of the wide wondering awe that held me 
When as a boy I stood with family and neighbors 
(Near Niagara, North forty-two degrees) 
In our own backyard and surveyed the sky 
Alive with the circus of the Northern Lights. 
C. V. WICKER 


RETURN IN THE RAIN 


We left the heat behind; there were spatters of rain. 
We forgot the dryland in rising to Raton Pass 

and gazing down on the wet trees in the valleys, 

the lupines of indescribable blue enhanced 

by the rain, and locusts pink with clustered bloom; 
and among the red rocks and pines the purple thistles, 
and the mountain flowers I gathered as a child. 


Now another dryland valley, with prairie dog cities 

I remember also from childhood; and beyond them, 

my eyes follow the familiar strange shapes of the mountains, 
seen through the unfamiliar and incongruous 

pouring of rain upon these arid hills, 

with the thunder loud in the skies accustomed to turquoise 
and bright sun now metamorphosed into lightning. 


I have come to what once long ago was home, 
but now is changed and strange. 

Then I see the pifions, 
bringing the memory of smoke like incense 
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from adobe-walled patios of the past, 

with the chiles hung from the vigas, and the Spanish speech 
soft to the ear, the white tones of the women 

in harmony with the darker notes of the men. 


Again I shall hear the speech I remember and speak it, 
and my tongue will be slow but eager, and quick to relearn it. 
My words will fall with joy into a path long forgotten; 

and tomorrow the rain will be gone from the mountains. 


IRMA WASSALL 


AUTUMN, A BRIDE 


Did you ever see autumn undress, 
Strip from her lovely limbs 
Every brilliant caress 

Of color? 

Did you ever see her fling 

From each finger a ring 

So richly set 

In ornament? 

Watch her emerge white-breasted, 
See her snowy neck divested 

Of scarlet chains of chile; 

See her looking blue-eyed 

At mountains in early dusk; 
Watch her fling red clouds of hair 
That will fade fast enough. 


What enchantress this, 

Pale at winter’s kiss! 

With her gypsy robes flung aside, 
What lovelier, lovelier bride! 


MAUDE Davis CrROSNO 





A SHORT SPACE 
Kathleen Hough 


NGIE and I were among the first ones in, running through the fine 

fall rain, and we found a table by the door. Angie took her seat 
and placed the plate of ice cream on the table. I set mine down and it 
bounced soggily. I was sorry I had come. Really I had no place here. 
I had been graduated the preceding June, cap, gown, tassle at the cor- 
rect angle, diploma and all. Now my diploma lay between two pieces 
of cardboard in the bottom of my cedarchest at home. 

The woman who had the field house concession was all sudden ani- 
mation; she fluttered behind the counter as a duck does when surprised 
in a tight place. No doubt she had been sitting desultorily watching the 
reception on the green outside, which robbed her of business for the 
afternoon. Since it was hard for her to wedge herself through the 
swinging door that enclosed her she stood making small jerky gestures 
while everyone, students, professors, instructors, assistants, even the 
president and his wife came laughing and talking in a bewildered sort 
of way, bearing dishes of ice cream with little cakes balanced on their 
rims through the screen doors that slammed every time they were re- 
leased, until there were no more tables and people stood against the 
walls. 

Angie was speaking, but I could hear only her voice, indistinct, the 
words blurred. I leaned closer and watched her face. Suddenly she 
stopped and smiled. She had slightly protruding teeth over which her 
lips closed tightly, even when she smiled; this gave her face a deter- 
mined and rather resentful air. I smiled back, but I felt foolish. I 
wished that when Angie had asked me I had made some quick adequate 
excuse. 

Looking about, I saw them all. It was their duty to welcome the 
new students, and here they were. Covertly I glanced from table to 
table without finding the face I sought. 
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I might have known; it would not have done. I could visualize the 
sardonic smile, the blue eyes, so knowing, so aware, judging us all. 
Swiftly I searched Angie’s face; she was eating her ice cream imperturb- 
ably. I had often marveled that, close as we were, she knew so little of 
what I felt. 

There was Mr. Gordon, the professor of music; he was tall and very 
thin. His face looked like a caricature of some good kind sensitive face, 
with its drooping nose and round melancholy eyes. Somehow I had 
always felt sorry for him; I knew obscurely that he deserved better. 
There in a far corner sat the president and his wife. Her hat with its 
wide brim turned back created an illusion of youthfulness about the 
patient prettiness of her face. He talked and smiled; his mouth was 
grimly jovial. I could not see his eyes. Not far from us sat Mr. Taylor, 
the botany professor. Angie was his office assistant. He smiled pleas- 
antly but she did not see him, and I smiled in return. Again I felt 
awkward and foolish. I had been in his office several times, but he 
hardly knew me. I looked quickly away. 

The rain had ceased, the sun came out, the drops on the lush grass 
sparkled and flashed. A few people opened the screen doors and stepped 
outside. Upon those who remained within there settled one of those 
short periods of silence that sometimes fall upon groups of people. 
Some played with their paper spoons. One man was examining his 
fingernails. Others simply sat with their chins propped in their palms 
and gazed without. 

Only some brash and slightly ridiculous soul possesses courage suffi- 
cient to break these silences. I waited, musing. Of course: Mrs. Pochez. 

She sailed over to our table and sank in one of the chairs. It 
trembled with her weight. 

“Hello, Angie, dear, how are you today?” she said rapidly. She 
postured a little and threw me a doubtful smile. 

Angie smiled in return. “Mrs. Pochez, do you know—?” 

“Oh yes, of course, how are you, my dear?”’ Her eyes traveled rest- 
lessly over the tables and returned to pause on me fleetingly in a stare 
of pure unrecognition. Then she resumed her scrutiny, saying, “I see 
we are all to welcome the dear new students.” She gave Angie a sweet 
little smile. “All but our new sociology instructor, Mr. —ah, your neigh- 
bor, isn’t he?””—though she very well knew his name. “Odd, I haven't 
glimpsed him this afternoon.” An avid look came into her eyes. “Have 
you girls seen him?” 

“No, I haven't,” Angie murmured. I did not answer at all. Though 
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her glance was casual, I felt the color deepen in my face and throat. 

“Is he ill perhaps?” Mrs. Pochez said speculatively. Her eyes rested 
momentarily, too brightly perhaps, on my face. 

“I don’t think so,” Angie said. 

“Ah well. Surely he must be ill. One should make friends with the 
students from the first. I don’t think—”’ she broke off, as though recon- 
sidering, and fixed us with her fleeting smile. Daintily she lifted her 
wrist and looked at her watch. “Well, good afternoon, girls, so nice to 
have seen you. I must be running along.” She waved us a coy farewell. 

I sat and made vicious little marks in the paper saucer with my 
paper spoon. 

“All right,” Angie said. “Don’t mutilate the furniture. We'll go 
now.” She rose, and I gathered my purse and gloves. She opened the 
screen door. 

Behind us the people were already pushing back the frail chairs, 
balancing them when they swayed. They moved laughing and talking 
toward the doors. Once outside I started down an unfrequented walk. 

“Wait a minute,” Angie said. “Someone will give us a lift.” 

“Not me. Not today they won't.” Then I added, “Please, Angie. 
Let’s walk.” 

She hesitated, looking over her shoulder at the groups moving across 
the lawn. 

“Oh all right,” she said, a trifle cross, for she disliked walking. She 
said the broken sidewalks bruised her feet. 

I thought as we walked along that this was no doubt true. Angie 
hated all broken useless things; she had no patience with things that did 
not fit. This feeling extended to people: she refused to understand 
people who had not found their proper place in the world. So there 
were moments when I felt uneasy in her presence. “What are you going 
to do ?” she had a way of asking, her eyes flecked with a curious distrust. 
“Now that you're out of school you can’t just sit.” 

I still did not have an answer. 

We walked the rest of the way in silence. Her home was not far. 
As we turned in the walk, Jack ran to meet us. He was Angie’s little 
brother, five years old, with straight yellow hair and a confidential 
manner. 

“I got my rabbit,” he cried. “I got my rabbit today!” 

“You did,” Angie said flatly. She went into the house. 

“Umhum.” He turned to me shyly. “You want to see him?” 

“In a minute. Let me get my breath.” I sat on the top step. He 
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stood regarding me in silence. Finally, I roused myself and smiled. He 
smiled back, then his face changed, he looked at once adult and quizz- 
ical. He came close and whispered, “Come see.” 

I hesitated, struck by his expression. “Your rabbit?” I asked doubt- 
fully. He grinned, at once conspiring and sly. 

‘‘Jist come on,” he insisted. He took my hand and pulled me over 
in front of the house next door. He pointed to the porch. 

“He’s asleep,” he said solemnly. He looked up in my face, curious 
and expectant. “‘He’s been asleep a long time.” 

It was the sociology professor. He lay stretched out in one of the 
lawn chairs, in absolute indolence, yet with a certain sleeping watchful- 
ness. I had seen my cat, Napoleon, sleep like that many times. 

Indeed, there always hovered some aura of the male cat about him, 
slow, insolent yet lithe, but you knew too how shadow-swift the raw 
young shoulders could spin about, the arm flash out, the hand snap 
shutter-tight. 

I must have stared a second too long, for, stretching widely, he 
awoke. He spied us immediately. 

“Hello,” he drawled, and his lip pursed delicately under the clever 
little moustache. His eyes gleamed up from beneath the silky brows and 
when he looked at me it was as though someone showed his teeth in an 
even smile and shut the door quietly in my face. 

Yielding to sudden impulse I turned away without replying and 
started down the walk toward home. 

Let him think what he liked: that I was rude, ill-bred, or simply 
raw and young; what difference? 

“My rabbit!” Jack cried out after me. “Don’t you want to see my 
rabbit?” 

I trudged along, pretending not to hear, not even bothering to skirt 
the puddles that had formed thinly in the worn pavement. Suddenly I 
stopped quite still, and standing there in the falling day I knew that his 
glance had not dismissed me because I was rude or ill-bred or even 
callow and young. 

Sharp and clear as a flash-beam the realization came to me instead 
that he must have known and had to do with many kinds of women 
other than those whose every act shapes itself against a deliberate back- 
ground—whether it be one of position, family, or wealth—-women who 
move across the stage of life with their own particular backdrop painted 
in. What had he discovered as the source of this other, more important 
kind of self-assurance, I asked myself. I should like to know. It was a 
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question which often returned to trouble me. How does one achieve 
it? I somehow thought of it as an extremely valuable possession which 
I lacked and which I coveted intensely. If it does not come from with- 
out it must spring from within, I reasoned. The thought occurred to 
me that perhaps the roots of this assurance feed on a definite knowledge 
of self, an acceptance, no, more, a love and possibly even a glorification 
of self. Vaguely I sensed in these quiet, self-possessed persons a con- 
tinual gathering up and conserving of all forces and powers: no waste, 
nothing lost or scattered. 

And I-. 

I had a vision of myself in oxfords and loose, ill-fitting sweater and 
skirt. 

It had been toward the end of the second semester, one of those early 
spring days that begin cool and warm up quickly. The books I carried 
were heavy, cutting my arms and wrists, and I hurried to reach the com- 
parative coolness of my next classroom. As I rounded the corner of the 
building I saw him; he was reading a letter, but I could not step aside 
quickly enough and we collided. My books tumbled to the ground. 

“So sorry!” he exclaimed. ‘My fault!” 

I did not deny it. I felt horribly embarrassed, standing there with 
my arms dangling while he bent down and gathered up the books. One 
had fallen open and the pages sprawled nakedly in the sun. 

He rose and gave them to me, then stood dusting his hands and smil- 
ing. I felt my face burn red; the tips of my ears stung. 

His eyes traveled over my face. The freshness went out of them and 
they veiled slightly. 

“Where are you bound in such a hurry?” His tone mocked me 
gently. 

“Nowhere,” I murmured, somehow unable to meet his eyes. 

“Quite a lot of books to carry on such a hot day.” 

“Oh, no,” I said confusedly. “Not so many.” In my self-conscious- 
ness I peered over as though I were counting them. “Only three.” I 
began to edge off down the walk. His brows lifted a fraction and he 
smiled, momentarily pursing his lips; finally he turned and sauntered 
around the corner of the building. 

And I—walking now through the fading day—I remembered my 
awkwardness and confusion, and how I had watched, with a shamed and 
fugitive greediness, his bent head and the hands gathering up the 
tumbled books. 
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During my four years in college I spent most of my class time in 
Science Hall. Approaching it down the wide, shaded walk I had often 
reflected that there was something hang-dog, pathetic about this long 
two-story brick structure, as though it had borne too much wind and 
weather, too much ivy had clung to its walls, the moss-hung trees had 
crept too near. It wore none of the traditional dignity of campus build- 
ings, either inside or out; indeed within it presented an aspect more 
abused and self-pitying than without. The very walls seemed to sag, 
the floors sloped unnaturally, the bannisters framing the stairs were 
grooved by time, dirt, and the passage of many hands. 

Walking toward home, careful now to skirt the puddles, unaccount- 
ably it occurred to me that I need never, unless I chose, see that old 
building again, not in rain or sun or snow, not in happiness or sorrow— 
and then I recalled one day during the first part of the last semester. I 
was going a bit early to a class upstairs because I had missed my previous 
one. There were a few minutes until bell time. As I tiptoed down the 
hall the planks complained like querulous voices. In one of the class- 
rooms a boy was saying in a clear, regretful tone, “I’m afraid you're 
wrong, sir.” 

Then I stopped, startled by the scorn, almost the bold anger in the 
voice replying behind the closed door. 

‘May I presume, Mr. Stewart, to ask the source of your informa- 
tion?” 

‘“‘Why yes, sir,” the boy answered readily and politely. “It was the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, the reference you gave us at our last meeting.” 

The class tittered softly. No one spoke. 

Then the instructor’s voice, heavy with sarcasm, came through the 
door. 

“May I apologize,” he said elaborately, “‘to the entire class for this 
gross error on my part.” 

There was a silence, as sudden and solid as a crowd’s roar. It 
mounted like some dull hard tangible thing, like the body of a dark 
heavy bird, and beat against the eardrums as a bird might beat against 
glass. 

I was seized with a curiosity I could not resist. I crept to the door 
and opened it the smallest possible crack. The wind might have done it. 
His desk was directly in my line of vision; I could have seen his face had 
his head not been turned toward the window. His arms lay on the desk 
thrust straight out. He held in his left hand a piece of chalk; the fingers 
of his right hand tapped this gently. It was the only sound in the room. 
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The line of his face, the brow and chin, were curiously severe and still. 
Unnatural and provocative, his face had long teased me: I felt that if I 
could but glimpse the eyes, the mouth, at last I could seize the answer 
to my unanswerable question. 

And then, without warning, the knob slid from under my moist 
palm, the door glided away and swung arc-like in upon the assembled 
class. Like a wave their heads, light and dark, turned toward me; I 
stood staring—dumbfounded, stricken, mute, with my eyes fixed stub- 
bornly upon his averted face. Almost instantly he turned too, with a 
quick, defensive movement. When his eyes met mine the color struck 
his face like an angry hand. 

But then, like money in a gypsy’s hands, his expression altered. 
With a suave, contemptuous movement he rose and stood with the tips 
of his fingers resting on the desk; the whiteness of his teeth gleamed and 
his eyes glittered blue and cold above the sudden ridges rippling along 
the sides of his face. 

“Class dismissed,” he said. 

Abruptly I turned and fled. 

Once out of the building I walked slowly, agitatedly beneath the 
trees. Suppose I had stood my ground, insolently; suppose I had forced 
him to pass me in the doorway, near my eyes, my hands—he should have 
had to speak. 

What would he have said? Some trivial thing. No matter, in the 
end I would have faltered, I would have agreed, whatever he said, 
smiling uneasily beneath the watchful blue of his eyes, as careless of 
me, and as indifferent, as are the skies themselves. 

* * * 


And now, I thought, walking home beneath the last fingers of the 
September day, another school year has begun. The pale, youthful 
faces will gleam, hovering momentarily in the dark rooms over the 
dark, somber books. Innocence and ignorance, ignorance and innocence. 
Yes, there is too high a premium placed upon youth. “But I am not a 
child.” We are children too long, we make a mock of childhood. 

It is better to know, I thought bitterly, as the darkness sifted down 
to the corners of the fences and spread beneath the bushes and trees, it 
is better to comprehend the motives of others and of one’s own self. I 
remembered his mouth, youthful and fresh, its tenderness concealed by 
the sly moustache, and the guarding eyes. I saw now that I had invested 
him with a strength and a purpose which he did not possess. Had he 
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treated me as a child because he recognized in me his own weaknesses 
and felt compelled to deny them? 

I felt humble and wretched. I though of my activities during the 
past four years; how inane they seemed, like letters that have been 
handled and read so much that they have become childish and futile, 
almost silly. And oppressed by the feeling that these same activities 
awaited me—true enough, in altered guise, masked and varied, but the 
same—I vowed in an excess of rebellion, “No. I won't have them. Not 
for me!” 

I thought of the idle summer behind me, when the sound of the 
telephone or the doorbell rang out like a summons—and when, in the 
late afternoon I sat on the porch, or moved about the yard, or walked in 
the town, watching, ever warily watching the long green waves of time 
flowing past—and wondered, what sign have I awaited, what word, what 
gesture— 

Have I waited for him to call me to him? Ah, no, for it was all no 
more than a delusion and his was but a face I had cajoled to fill my 
dream. And I have moved through it wordless and awkward, for I 
knew it was not real. Without ever having known reality or being told 
about it, I knew. And now, save for certain routine wrenchings of the 
truth, I was back—almost I had returned to the day when the small hand 
gripped the pencil and poised it to round out the first, the faltering A 
—A is for apple (An apple a day) , B—B is for boy, C—C. 

I had reached the river. My home lay in a modest suburb on the 
other side of this narrow stream. I paused on the bridge and stood - 
gazing down at the water, bearing upon its austere surface the tidy 
debris of a summer day. And as I stood for a moment I fancied I 
glimpsed, staring back at me, defenseless and awry, the face of my 
first youth. 

And in that instant, seeing my pale features glimmer and fade, I 
belonged neither to the past which folded itself like an accordian closed 
by quiet hands, nor to a future betrayed by circumstance, beset and 
confused by the cruel choice, but to that short space wherein all aspira- 
tion, all endeavor loomed potentially, nay, benignly assured, and lost 
in that fond dream, ignorant still, I turned and made my way toward 
home. 





EDITORIAL NOTES 


This is going to be a little essay on the falseness of historical analogy 
or, to put it more simply, on how you can’t judge the future by the 
past. There will be also complaints against historians for reveling 
pridefully in their knowledge of nineteenth-century Europe, and there 
will be some reliance upon unnatural history, with reference to os- 
triches, wolves, and phoenixes. 

First of all, this is said to be a war of matériel. Britain and the United 
States will win in the long run, it is said, because their productive capac- 
ity is greater. The spirit of Chamberlain has crossed the ocean and goes 
marching on. Money, things, former prestige, potential capacity — 
bourgeois fetishes that you’d think the fall of Norway and the fall of 
France (in 1940 and in 1941) would have dissipated. This clinging 
complacently to a faith in things; this reading, by algebraic and ab- 
stract formulation, of the strength of a people in terms of pounds 
of aluminum and tons of shipping; this assuming that the English- 
speaking peoples must of necessity maintain control of the world be- 
_ cause of their greater potential productive capacity — what is it all 
but a particularly insidious form of unimaginative materialism and 
plain wishful thinking? It represents a false reading of history. For 
if you stick to your economic determinism and hold that Germany's 
successes have been due to the fact that thus far the Germans have had 
superiority in matériel, you still have to explain why the nation that 
was weakest in arms in 1930 was strongest in 1939. Either chance or 
the human will must have had something to do with it! And chance, 
the unpredictable human reactions, and the human will are going to 
have something to do with the future. The side that most wants to 
win will win — for its wanting will take it quickly to matériel. There 
are Iraq and the Ukraine and Africa and South America! After all, a 
nation’s destiny is not predetermined by the number of tons of pig 
iron that lie potentially under the ground within its settled borders. 
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There’s plenty of pig iron somewhere in the world! Destiny is still 
fluid; wanting to win is still important. You can stick by your economic 
determinism if you will. Granted that in the last analysis sheer volume 
of pig iron will win, on just which area on the map of this shriveled 
world are you going to draw a circle and say, “Here Germany shall dig 
no iron ore.” Ultimately it’s a question of tons of shipping (which can 
go through the air) and pounds of aluminum and tons of pig iron. 
There’s your economically determined end — if you have any faith 
left in such beautiful simplification of ideas. But between now and the 
end, who is going to have the will to spin and delve and fabricate the 
faster? Granted that the end is economically predetermined, between 
now and the end, there’s a considerable area in which he who moves 
fastest and most boldly and energetically will be in at the pay-off. 

Of course, the complacency of the economic determinists who see 
ultimate victory for British banking and the British navy, is not half 
so reprehensible as the fatalistic view of those who think that the wave 
of the future can be ridden by only one ideology, one polity, and one 
kind of economy. To think as Colonel Lindbergh thinks is to ad- 
mit that you don’t really care if things do go that way. In some quarters 
this is called being realistic: we can trade with Germany afterwards. 
Our more religious ancestors had a better name for it; it was 
once properly called what it is: a pusillanimous, life-denying fatalism. 
Human nature, however, can be depended upon to see through the 
Lindbergh fallacy, whereas it is a big question whether or not we shall— 
in time to save ourselves — see through the fallacy of my friend the 
historian who is enamored of the British navy and who thinks that 
because Napoleon couldn’t take Britain, Hitler can’t. He also holds 
that because Napoleon couldn’t organize Europe, Hitler can’t. He is 
the victim of historical analogy. He thinks history can’t change. He’s 
one of the economic determinists, but he forgets that planes and tanks 
and machine guns are made in factories, and that a few well-armed 
men can tyrannize over factories and millions of people, once the physi- 
cal fact of conquest has taken place and the tryant has no scruples. My 
historian prides himself on his materialism (he’s personally the most 
gentle of men) — but he forgets how brutally material is the gun of 
the tyrant and how helpless the liberty-loving people when they can’t 
get a gun. He cannot conceive of Hitler’s holding Europe, but I can 
conceive of a three-hundred-years’ tyranny in Europe and in the 
whole world, once the guns get entirely into the hands of the wrong 
crowd. My friend, in short, is only a half-baked materialist. He over- 
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estimates the power of the will to freedom once it has been conquered; 
and he underestimates the need for some will to freedom now, if the 
freedom-loving peoples are not to go under. 

His obsession with the power of the British navy and Colonel 
Lindbergh’s obsession with the power of the German Luftwaffe — 
there are the two breeds of ostriches today. The historian believes that, 
like the phoenix, the people of Europe can rise against tyranny after 
it has been imposed upon them; but he is too realistic to take any stock 
in a phoenix-like moral and spiritual regeneration and re-birth now 
while the defenders of freedom still have a few guns left. I suspect him, 
too, of not really caring about freedom, since he does not believe in it as 
a principle but holds it to be simply a luxurious by-product of a hereto- 
fore prosperous bourgeois order. 

And my friend is the victim of another analogy—the hoary one that 
says the present situation is just 1914-1918 all over again. In the first 
place, I can’t admit now that the behavior of the United States of 
America was all wrong in 1914-1918, although up to Munich I de- 
nounced the Versailles Treaty and felt, as probably 120,000,000 other 
Americans did, that if we ever got into war again it would be because of 
our own perverse bestiality. Between 1925 and 1939 I knew all the 
answers: how munitions-makers led us into that first war; how the 
George Creel propaganda machine worked; how the psychoanalysts had 
proved Woodrow Wilson “the silliest fool of the century, if not of all 
centuries” —and that imbedded in his suave professorial speeches and 
writings were terms that revealed (to the subtle-minded) how blood- 
thirsty, vicious, and repressed he was; how quixotically we were led 
into a struggle for markets between two imperialisms; how war solved 
nothing; how inconceivable it was that we should ever be such fools 
again. 

Now, certainly, one knows that since disease and calamity can strike 
an individual without his being to blame, so can a challenge from out- 
side face a nation of people—and they can meet it or not meet it. You 
can damned well have to fight a war you don’t want just as you can 
have to fight an evil (even a man-made evil) in your personal life 
which you didn’t ask for. And any other view is a shallow, ideological 
optimism, bred of too many years of comfort. Since when was the world 
our oyster? What gods ever guaranteed us freedom from pests? Paci- 
fism was only a beautiful dream in a world of wolves. And I'll go the 
materialists one better and say that that dream was possible to us only 
because we were temporarily so well off that we could sublimate in our 
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consciousness the brute facts of animal existence on this planet. Liberals 
are perpetually teasing Mr. Churchill to state some fancy war aims; all 
the aim the English need is to resist the brute fact of aggression; and 
all the aim that America needs is to have the intelligent foresight to 
recognize an aggressor before his fanatical agents disrupt us and his 
bombs actually fall upon us. I can’t admit now—I have said—that we 
were all wrong in 1914-1918. A healthy animal, a social order with some 
morale, recognizes its enemy. It can fold up, or it can fight. In 1917, 
we fought. 

But for purposes of argument, suppose we were all wrong in 1917. 
Suppose we were either Quixotes or malicious agents of J. P. Morgan. 
That little adventure wasn’t pleasant, certainly. Nobody really wants 
another like it. But the moral of the age-old wolf story is simply that if 
“Wolf!” was falsely cried once and even twice, there was eventually 
a wolf. That’s where I think my realistic and sober-minded friend 
comes in—with his false historical analogies. How do I know this is an 
analogous situation? If I were a malignant and capricious deity in 
charge of this world, I don’t know a better joke I could play on the 
American race than the one that I think is now about to be played upon 
it. And the joke would run somewhat as follows. Imagine Caliban’s 
Patagonian god, Setebos, in soliloquy: ““The once proud, rip-snorting 
American will be allowed to begin to use his intelligence. The heroic 
past with all its “slogans” (ideals once) will be debunked. The creature 
will begin to ask who profits by wars. He will become shy of heroics 
and fine words. And then I shall arrange a situation where all his com- 
forts and his pre-eminence will be for once actually under challenge, 
but he will be so sophisticated and so slogan-shy and so bunk-free that 
he won’t know a challenge when he sees one. I shall fill him so full of 
brotherly love for Nazi storm-troopers, of tolerance towards the blat- 
antly, openly intolerant, that he shall have no will to resist anything. 
I shall create a horde of false prophets to tell him that there is no dif- 
ference whatever between British and Nazi civilization, nothing to 
choose between the ideals of democracay and the blatant pronounce- 
ments of the Nazi machine. I'll slip the Nazi poison down his throat 
while he is cautiously avoiding the British imperialist bunk. If he be 
one kind of American, I'll teach him to hate General Motors more than 
the Gestapo; if another kind, to hate a labor organizer worse than a 
storm-trooper. I shall teach him to fear that his economic system can’t 
possibly stand the strain of an organized effort. And while he is wring- 
ing his hands with fear of losing his hoard of potential resources, I'll 
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send in my barbarian thugs to intimidate him, club him, undermine 
him, and take him over. I'll write on the gravestone of his civilization: 
‘Here lies my finest experiment. He had the goods, and he had a 
humane ideal, but he somehow lost his fighter’s heart. I fear I be-ice- 
cream-sodaed him to death. He gave of his resources “too little and too 
late.”” But it was a good joke! At the moment of his history when he 
most needed the re-energizing faith of his professed ideals, he thought 
some wag was yelling ‘Wolf!’ when there was no wolf. But — he-he! — 
there was a wolf!” 

But, of course, no such malignant deity exists. It is still possible to 
follow the heart and keep the head, to debunk the false and keep to the 
idea that ultimately there are things worth fighting for. The biggest 
problem seems to be that of metamorphosing ostriches into phoenixes 
who may escape the wolves. This business of being reborn will prob- 
ably turn out to be largely a matter of unlearning a lot of history. 
Napoleon indeed! Napoleon had no tanks, no planes, no Goebbels— 
and he was a very simple-minded, harmless military adventurer com- 
pared with the demoniac organizers who are loose in the world today. 
Napoleon was ogre enough, but he never accomplished anything like 
the fall of France in May, 1941, or brought any of his contemporaries to 
the state of whining, fearful, whipped-dog syccphancy that Joseph 
Stalin and some Americans are in today. 

* * * 

An oversight in the last issue robbed one of credit where credit is 
due. The editors of the QUARTERLY REvIEw are deeply indebted to Mr. 
Alan Swallow for valuable assistance in the typography and format of 


the magazine. 
D.W. 


ASIDE BY ONE WHO LOVES THE PAST 


This cigarette snapped out against the night — 
This is our day, that draws its yellow mirth 

In mockery of light my ancient sun 

Has thrown across the shadows of my earth. 


And I am loud with talk about the sun, 
Forgetting smoke that tastes along my tongue. 


KENNETH SPAULDING 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Poems, by Yvor Winters. Route 1, Box 155, Los Altos, California: 
Gyroscope Press, 1941. $2.00. 


Mr. Winters’ selected Poems invites review discussion on several 
oblique matters. In the first place, the fact that Mr. Winters felt 
the need of printing the poems himself on his own hand press is an 
unequivocal condemnation of the methods of our publishers, who, pre- 
tending the “literary,” refuse to publish the best poetry written today 
unless baited in one way or another, by fiction, by money, or, as Mr. 
Winters says in his notes to the book, by “political maneuvering.” In 
the second place, Mr. Winters’ refusal to send out review copies of the 
book is a bitter commentary upon the methods of the review “critics” 
who stand between the book buyer and the publisher, misleading the 
former, encouraging the latter in the critics’ own evil ways, and, not 
least of all, pretending to criticism when in their practice about their 
only function for the intelligent reader is that of providing news notices 
of some new books as they are published. And finally, the poems them- 
selves continually remind one by their themes and their practice of 
Mr. Winters’ critical position, particularly his discussion of the limita- 
tions of free verse in Primitivism and Decadence and his preoccupation 
with the divided or dissociated sensibility in Maule’s Curse. This latter 
theme appears in some of his finest poems, including “Sonnet to the 


Moon”: 


Now every leaf, though colorless, burns bright 
With disembodied and celestial light, 

And drops without a movement or a sound 

A pillar of darkness to the shifting ground. 


The lucent, thin, and alcoholic flame 
Runs in the stubble with a nervous aim, 
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But, when the eye pursues, will point with fire 
Each single stubble-tip and strain no higher. 


O triple goddess! Contemplate my plight! 
Opacity, my fate! Change, my delight! 

The yellow tom-cat, sunk in shifting fur, 
Changes and dreams, a phosphorescent blur. 


Sullen I wait, but still the vision shun. 
Bodiless thoughts and thoughtless bodies run. 


But this is a volume of poems, and our attention must be directed 
to the poems. There are over two dozen selections from Mr. Winters’ 
free verse, a medium in which he was much more proficient than most 
of those who have persisted in using it; but they are after all examples, 
as he says, “of material cohering by virtue of feeling and rhythmic 
structure, and very little by virtue of intelligible theme. If a poem of 
this sort were to be regarded as a true portrait of a state of mind, it 
would indicate madness on the part of the author; it is, of course, the 
result of a literary method by means of which certain elements of 
consciousness are isolated arbitrarily, as by a sieve.’ Then follow 
thirteen translations from Galician, French, and Spanish, medieval, 
Renaissance, and nineteenth century. I cannot pretend to indicate 
the treatment of the originals, but the work has produced more satisfy- 
ing English poems than translations are apt to be. 

The next division is not clear-cut, but the translations are followed 
by nearly two dozen poems in which Mr. Winters was apparently 
working out his final method and which included, perhaps most im- 
portantly, the fine extended work of “On a View of Pasadena from the 
Hills,” “The Journey,” and “A Vision.” This group of poems as a 
whole would enhance the collection of any contemporary poet; but in 
retrospect, after one has read the complete book, they are dwarfed by 
the greatness attained in the last poems. 

This last group, starting, say, with ““To My Infant Daughter,” con- 
sists of more than forty poems. In the terminology of the scholar of 
English poetry, they are of various “kinds.” One of the most interest- 
ing inclusions is that of “occasional” verse which reminds one of work 
of Jonson and other poets of the sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies; and the type here reaches a quality which, with two or three ex- 
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ceptions (I think particuiarly of Dryden’s poem on Oldham and some 
work by Landor) , it has not had in nearly three centuries. There are 
comments on contemporary civilization. There is the extended effort 
of the four apparently connected poems, “Heracles,” ‘“Alcmena,” 
“Theseus,” and “Socrates.” 

Perhaps I may do some more mathematical computation. In this 
last group there are seven or eight poems which, at least in parts, do 
not keep the level of the others. That leaves some thirty-six poems 
which can be placed in no other classification than that of great minor 
poetry. Three dozen! together with nearly as many more poems of 
lesser quality but of considerable value in themselves and especially 
in the study of poetic method. It is a great achievement. I do not 
think there are three other poets writing in English today who have 
equaled it; perhaps over the last thirty years only Hardy and Yeats 
have bettered it; and luckily this selected edition does not indicate a 
period to Mr. Winters’ work. 

ALAN SWALLOW 


The Literary History of the American Revolution, by Moses Coit Tyler. 
Reissued, New York: Facsimile Library, 1941. 2 vols. $12.50. 


A monumental work in the social history of the United States and 
the standard account of the literary history of the American Revolution 
appeared in 1897. Its author, Professor Moses Coit Tyler, of Michigan 
and Cornell, sought to give for the first time an “inward history of our 
Revolution—the history of its ideas, spiritual moods, motives, passions.” 
The facts, military records, and documents of the Revolution seemed 
to him primarily chronicles of external events. These things were 
already well known. He, therefore, centered his attention on “the for- 
gotten writers who nourished the springs of the great historic events by 
creating and shaping and directing public opinion.” He sought to 
present “the soul, rather than the body,” of the American Revolution; 
to illustrate with his findings “the magic operation of ideas, the creative 
and decisive play of spiritual forces.” 

His success was great. Samuel Eliot Morison, perhaps the most emi- 
nent of contemporary American historians, finds that The Literary His- 
tory of the American Revolution is still the best account of the 
literature of seventeenth-century New England. Professor Randolph 
Greenfield Adams, who introduces this facsimile edition to the read- 
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ing public of today, declares that Tyler has written the “one thing 
more interesting than the intellectual history of a man,” and that is 
“the intellectual history of a nation.”” The author himself called it the 
story of the heroic age in American history. 

Professor Tyler had a great purpose in making this objective and 
unbiased study of patriotic and Tory opinion in the years which 
stretched from 1763 to 1783. He hoped to re-knit the ties between the 
United States and Great Britain. He would “bring together once more 
into sincere friendship, into a rational and sympathetic moral unity, 
these divided members of a family capable, if in substantial harmony, 
of leading the whole human race upward to all the higher planes of cul- 
ture and happiness.” 

The situation of the American public in the first great crisis of our 
history is strikingly parallel to its situation today. It was a “period of 
perturbation,” of bitter division of opinion. The average man felt that 
the civilization of which he was a part was in “a desperate struggle for 
self-preservation against fatal assault from without and within.” This 
consciousness of danger sharpened the wits and quickened the mind. 
As Juvenal had said long ago, ““Wrath makes the verse,” and the Amer- 
ican mind of that epoch poured forth a profusion of literature of all 
kinds. 

The Revolution was “caused by ideas and pivoted on ideas.” It was 
not actual tyranny that led the colonists to revolt; it was “the indica- 
tions of future tyranny.” Edmund Burke, in attacking the policy of 
the Crown and the ministry, observed that the colonists “sniffed the 
approach of tyranny in every tainted breeze.” The campaign of the 
Revolution, like our first campaign in the national emergency of today, 
had to be won on paper and on the platform. In times of crisis, “ideas 
have work to do quite as effective as that of bullets.” 

Professor Tyler points out that there were in general two centers 
from which controversial literature emanated: one in New England and 
one in the Middle Colonies. Yale was the source of one group of writers, 
while the institutions which are now Columbia, Pennsylvania, and 
Princeton produced the other group. John Trumbull was the leader 
in New Haven; Philip Freneau of the New Jersey college was the chief 
figure in and about New York. The masterpieces of these two men have 
come down to us in anthologies of American literature, but Tyler 
includes in his two volumes utterances and opinions from various 
sources. There are letters by men of prominence, state papers, oral 
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addresses, sermons, political essays, both in newspapers and in the form 
of separate tracts and pamphlets. There are political satires modeled 
on Dryden and Pope, popular lyric poetry, army songs and ballads, dra- 
matic compositions, prose narratives in the form of diaries, and tales 
of travel and adventure. 

When all these sources of opinion are recorded and the data which 
they afford evaluated, one thing stands out clearly. The colonists 
almost to the eve of the Revolution were proud of their English ancestry 
and traditions. They were “still bound by loyalty, love, and pride of 
centuries.” They felt the “tie of race,” the “charm of a national an- 
tiquity” that went back to the time of Alfred. Only in the summer of 
1776 were “a working majority of the American people” convinced that 
it would be impossible for them to preserve their political rights and at 
the same time remain inside the British Empire. Even then, they con- 
sidered these rights as the inherited rights of Englishmen, and they be- 
lieved that in revolting they were preserving the traditions of English 
liberty then being lost in Britain. At that time this majority “resolved 
to preserve those rights at whatever cost of time, effort, or pain.” 

The literature which Tyler quotes so generously is perhaps of 
greater interest to the historian than to the student of belles-lettres. 
The author is aware of the great debt that these colonial satirists and 
controversialists owe to their contemporaries in English literature, but 
only a specialist in the eighteenth-century literature of England can be 
conscious of how far this borrowing went. In tone, in humorous or 
satirical device, and in phrase, all are English works characteristic of 
the time of Pope, Swift, Fielding, and Charles Churchill of Rosciad 
fame. This literature is lively, vigorous, and biting, and adapted to fit 
the exigencies of the time, but it is largely imitative and derivative. 
For the student of literature the book is interesting chiefly for its bio- 
graphical comment on our Revolutionary worthies and for its citations 
of ideals and opinions. Resolve is made to read something more about 
James Otis, Francis Hopkinson, Abigail Adams, and even of the Tory 
Jonathan Odell. 

Professor Tyler’s work creates great admiration for the mastery 
which our Revolutionary leaders had of the literature, principles, and 
ideals of Greece and Rome. It is a record of the workings of strong, 
thoughtful, and courageous minds, making full use of the intellectual 
tradition of the past and of the best literary models of their own age. 


DANE FARNSWORTH SMITH 
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We Thank You All the Time, by Norman Macleod. Prairie City, Illi- 
nois: The Press of James A. Decker, 1941. $2.00. 


A number of the poems in this latest book of Norman Macleod bear 
dates, and illuminating they are. I have read Macleod’s poetry for years 
and recall some of the labels he used to give it. He has followed and 
experimented with all the poetic movements and I am not sure he has 
not been ahead of some of them. There are times when I have thought 
he was one of the best young poets of the day and times when I thought 
he couldn’t write poetry at all. That brings me back to the matter of 
dates. It is my opinion that the best poetry he has ever written dates 
since 1938. There is a clue to the Pueblo poems, “Santo Domingo,” 
“From Cutting the Wheat,” “Working in the Corn.” They, apparently, 
were written in the last four years, and there is a sustained rhythm, 
simplicity in tone, and clarity in image, which surprised me as un- 
familiar qualities in Macleod. Even the autobiographical poem, 
“Family Album,” has borrowed from this new poetic stream, and 
refreshing it is. Here is Norman Macleod writing poetry, or something 
I (in this wintry poetic season) can identify as poetry. Speak for 
yourself, companion reader: here is a true poem, and there are others 
in this volume of the same fine quality. 


ApviceE ABOUT FRUIT 


If your lips are sour as chokecherries 
It’s probably the chokecherries you ate— 
And if your brain becomes bitter 

Be careful of the fruit you take. 


For chokecherries are rooted in shock, 
Leafed with iron 
And welcome to rock. 


The veins in your body are not as long 
As a chokecherry tree’s 

Single season. 

It will be better for you to take fruit 
Sweet as your breath 


And soft as your youth. 
T. M. PEARCE 
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The Middle Classes in American Politics, by Arthur N. Holcombe. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1940. $2.50. 


The thesis of this book is that there are not just two classes in the 
United States—the upper and the lower—as the Marxist claims, but that 
there is a third, the middle class, and that in the United States it is, has 
been, and will continue to be “through a period of time of which no 
end is in sight” the most important of the three classes. 

The basic assumption of the book is that the class a person belongs 
to is more of a subjective than an objective matter; that it, the class a 
person is in is not determined by his economic position but by the class 
he thinks he is in. Professor Holcombe attacks the contention of Lewis 
Corey in his book, The Crisis of the Middle Class, that approximately 
60 per cent of Americans belong to the lower or proletarian class. The 
fatal defect in this Marxist reasoning, Holcombe says, is that while 
Corey thinks this 60 per cent ought to consider themselves proletarian 
because of their economic status, the people in this group have “long 
been accustomed to think of themselves as something different from 
members of the proletariat.” 

In support of his position, Holcombe relies heavily upon the results 
of a recent Fortune survey of class attitudes in the United States. The 
purpose of this survey was to discover from Americans what class they 
thought themselves in. The results showed that 79.2 per cent of the 
American people consider themselves middle class, 7.6 per cent, upper 
class, 7.9 per cent, lower class, and that 5.3 per cent could not or would 
not tell to which class they belong. “Approximately four-fifths of all 
Americans,” Holcombe concludes, “regard themselves as members of 
the middle class. Not one in a dozen thinks of himself as a proletarian.” 
This subjective classification, according to Holcombe, is much more 
important in explaining American political behavior in the present 
and past than the objective economic classification of the Marxists. 

From the standpoint of this premise, the author examines the politi- 
cal history of the United States in a series of chapters. He starts with 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787 and argues, contrary to the 
widely accepted interpretation of Beard (that the federal Constitution 
was made by and for the upper class) , that both in the framing and rati- 
fying of the Constitution, the influence of middle class delegates, 
attentive to the rights of every class of people, was decisive. 

For a hundred years and more after the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, the rural middle class dominated American politics and shaped 
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the policies of our national life. The typical American throughout this 
period was a middle class farmer, says Holcombe. With the growth of 
industrialism in this country and the rise of cities, the majority of our 
people have come to reside in cities and have produced an urban middle 
class “which is destined to exert in the twentieth century a political 
influence not inferior to that of the rural middle class of the nine- 
teenth.” This prospect is a happy one, Holcombe feels, because he 
sees the middle class as the class most appreciative of the values of 
democracy and therefore the proper custodian of these values. 

In the concluding chapters of his book Holcombe states the need of 
‘an intelligent faith in political progress’ and offers a political inter- 
pretation of history based on Kant’s Natural Principle of the Political 
Order as a possible basis for such a faith. The substance of his proffered 
interpretation of history is that the economic determinists over-empha- 
size the role of economic institutions and do not allow for the intrinsic 
power of political ideas and ideals to direct the thinking and action of 
the middle class which, he feels, is going to determine the shape of 
things to come in this country. 

Although this latest book of Professor Holcombe’s represents a 
series of essays on our political life no doubt not originally intended to 
appear as an organic work, the underlying thesis in each of the essays 
gives to the book a cohesion not obvious at first. The work is seminal, 
not definitive, but it argues its thesis with sufficient plausibility to war- 
rant that its conclusions will be closely tested by political scientists. 
Holcombe’s resolute faith in democracy and his optimism regarding 
the ability of the middle class to preserve the values of democracy in 
these critical times animates the whole book and is a contribution 
toward strengthening the will of this class to meet the tasks that lie 
ahead of it. As a corrective antidote to the overdose of economic and 
Freudian predictions as to our political future, the book comes as a 
welcome relief. Viewed from the vantage point of the Southwest—a 
region psychologically if not economically middle class—the thesis of 
the book has the ring of authenticity. 


THOMAS C. DONNELLY 
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Captain Lee Hall of Texas, by Dora Neill Raymond. Norman: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1940. $2.75. 


Captain Lee Hall of Texas is a painstaking, fully documented his- 
torical work. It clarifies some of the complexities of the troubled dec- 
ades after the Civil War in Texas and Oklahoma. It probably presents 
the most unbiased and most readable accounts available of the border 
incidents of the “smoking seventies’ —the Sutton-Taylor feud; law and 
order pitted against cattle rustlers and train robbers, the King Fishers 
and Sam Basses of the frontier. Wherever “things happened,” appeared 
the six-feet-four, red-headed ranger captain, Lee Hall, “terror to evil- 
doers.” But Mrs. Raymond is always more the historian than the 
biographer. For whole sections of the book the reader loses sight of the 
tall ranger captain in the details of historical events and portraits. A 
succession of other interesting characters step to the front of the stage 
while the titular hero retires to the wings—he was ever modest. Some of 
these people are exceedingly well portrayed: Shanghai Pierce, hanging 
Mexican cattle thieves on his ranch; Sam Bass, dying at Round Rock; 
Quanah Parker, with his five wives, “taking a new one whose voice was 
like the tinkling of small bells’; Sidney Porter as a “rail bird” watching 
horse-breaking on the Hall ranch; Rough Rider Theodore Roosevelt 
with his “vigorous and dental smile.” 

A few times Captain Hall steps boldly out of the group picture and 
comes vibrantly alive. Once in the Sutton-Taylor feud when he stood 
in the doorway at a wedding dance and commanded the surrender of 
seven men; and the women didn’t scatter. Again at a party at the Men- 
ger in San Antonio, as he ran down the stairway in answer to a summons 
from the adjutant general. And years later, surrounded by hostile 
Kiowas on an Oklahoma hilltop, near enough the Agency to see his wife 
in her white apron in the door. At other times, too, he is almost a real 
person—at court scenes and criminal roundups. But the reader is aware 
always that the writer is a woman and her chief informant was the 
ranger’s adoring daughter and namesake. The reviewer, too, is a 
woman, you may note. 

The style of the writing is in the genteel tradition. Mrs. Raymond, 
a native of West Texas, knows her Texas idiom but uses it almost 
apologetically in quotation marks. The descriptions are bookish, except 
when she writes of horses. 

But all in all Mrs. Raymond is to be congratulated on turning from 
her more scholarly and remote studies as professor of history at Sweet 
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Briar College to gather and sift facts and present them readably about 
stirring times and men equal to them in her home state. Captain Lee 
Hall was named by the Texas Institute of Letters as the best Texas book 
of 1940, and can be highly recommended to all interested in pioneer life. 


MABEL MAJOR 


People of the Valley, by Frank Waters. New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1941. $2.50. 

Frank Waters is one of the young writers who are making the novel 
a powerful medium for the interpretation of the West. Vardis Fisher, 
Harvey Fergusson, Oliver La Farge, George Dixon Snell, Myron Brinig, 
Frank Waters—the list is growing and the achievement is impressive. In 
their books these men have searched the traditions of the West and 
made the peoples live again—the Mormons, the mountain men, the 
Indian nomad and farmer, the conquistador, the rancher, the Spanish 
paisano and borregero. The illusion and disillusion of peoples over 
half of a continent is reflected in this library. The best literature of 
the West is being written today. How it relates to the literary pioneers 
in prose—Mark Twain, Bret Harte, Joaquin Miller, C. F. Lummis, 
Adolph Bandelier, John Muir, Mary Austin, and others—is a literary 
essay of some length. The present is concerned with the newest item on 
the reading list. 

People of the Valley treats of the Taos and Mora country. The 
people and the valley are the themes in the book—the people symbolized 
by Maria, a woman part Indian and part Spanish, the valley symbol- 
ized by the dam, which is to be built by the government, storing the 
valley waters but covering hundreds of acres where from Spanish land- 
grant days the families of original settlers have lived and died. Frank 
Waters has sought to understand the fundamentals involved in the 
coming of machines, federal aid, banks, land syndicates, and tourists to 
an old hand-craft agrarian culture. In New Mexico have been re- 
enacted scenes familiar to the backwoods culture of Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, and Kentucky during the last century. 


The French had come to the beautiful blue valley with steel 
traps; the Spaniards with their dead god nailed to a cross; the 
gringos with long emphatic rifles to punctuate their taciturnity. 
But now something greater than all gods, all persuaders of 
peoples, had entered the valley to entrap them. It was the 
Maquina of progress. 
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Taos writers and painters have been called neo-romantics. That 
may owe something to the D. H. Lawrence tradition there. Frank 
Waters has a brilliant gift for writing, and in his last novel there is a 
philosophy that seems to re-assert, with Lawrence, the right to live on 
the land with dependence upon nature, and the independence through 
nature which pioneering peoples of every race have won and then sac- 
rificed to civilization. Dofia Maria is a memorable figure as she grows 
to power, as she fights to hold for the people the possession of their land, 
as she dies on her land before the water from the dam removes all traces 
of her life in the valley. People of the Valley was not written in haste. 
Between its covers are the sympathy and understanding which the 
author has found from living with the people in their valley. 


T. M. PEARCE 


The Longhorns, by J. Frank Dobie. Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1941. $3.50. 


Before you have read to page 100 of The Longhorns, your mind is 


so full of brindles, blue-dun, mulberry blue, mouse-colored, yellow, 
brown, brown and red, white, black and white, speckled, red, and other 
shaded cattle, that you can smell the animal smells and the dust, see the 
sun flashing on the horns of the steers, hear the bawl of calves, and the 
shouts of vaqueros and generally fancy this book is bewitched. How 
all that sound and tumult and sight and sense could get into print and 
then get right out again is little short of magic. There are a lot of dull 
facts, too, but somehow they don’t stake the action down; those cattle 
go on, marching along the trail, or running wild in the shinnery, bed- 
ding down or stampeding, getting lassoed, choused, or butchered, gain- 
ing personality all the time, until you feel that Champion or Bugler, 
Baby Mine, George or Samson are well worthy of individual monu- 
ments as pioneers of Western civilization. Then Tom Lea has shown 
these critters gazing out at you sagaciously or mournfully, or prancing 
like prize athletes in a prairie Olympic games, and the total effect is to 
make the human race loom less important on the Western scene than 
heretofore. Without cattle, vast areas of the West never would have 
been peopled. The cattle kingdom produced a new race of men. The 
Longhorns were the hardiest, wisest, wiliest, strangest, and noblest 
brutes of the cattle kingdom. 

You may have to decide whether you care that much about cattle, 
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but you can’t get away from Frank Dobie. He’s in the book, along with 
the Longhorns, their advocate, and if he’s omitted anything there is 
to say, it is only because he defers to some others who have mentioned 
cattle at some time or other in the past. There are a number of New 
Mexicans, for instance, like N. Howard (Jack) Thorp, Jack Potter, Joe 
Evans, who have their say in the book along with the Texas authorities 
who are legion. Cattle were food; cattle were exchange; cattle were 
rawhide for chairs, beds, buckets, wheelbarrows, saddles, riggings, 
straps, and a thousand other uses; cattle were folklore, anecdote, and 
tall tale. 

It is heartening to have a book like this published at this time. The 
Texans said that rawhide held their state together. More books like 
The Longhorns will help to hold the nation together, for if everyone 
loved his corner of these United States the way some Texans prize their 
large chunk of it, there could be no question of alien loyalties or sub- 
versive elements. It is important to cherish the past of a place as well as 
its present. The present war is not a fight of bread or Lebensraum. It 
is a fight by a monster of the machine age directed by age-old concepts 
of intolerance and racial pride against humanity armed with whatever 
it can lay its hands on to protect its homes, churches, shops, and fishing 
ponds. The juggernaut will have to be met by another equally terrific 
juggernaut, but if memories linger for the freedom before the present, 
man’s hard-won liberties will return. Frank Dobie does not forget the 
stuff from which the West was made. Nor will anyone who reads The 


Longhorns forget it either. 
T. M. PEARCE 





LOS PAISANOS 


Saludo a Todos Los Paisanos: 


Distinguished lecturers scheduled for the University of New Mex- 
ico’s Summer School series of lectures annually sponsored by Dr. T. M. 
Pearce include Burgess Johnson, Dr. Louise Pound, and Agnes Morley 
Cleaveland. Dr. Johnson, professor of English at Union College, Schen- 
ectady, is a former newspaper reporter (under Lincoln Steffens) , mag- 
azine writer, publisher, and author of many volumes of essays and verse. 
He is widely known as a popular lecturer and after-dinner speaker, but 
according to local friends his greatest interest lies in teaching. He has 
been a staff member of the Rocky Mountain Writers’ Conference, the 
Bread Loaf School of English, and summer and winter lecturer at scores 
of universities and colleges. 

Louise Pound, whose book The Poetic Origins of the Ballad made 
ballad history, is a professor of English at the University of Nebraska. 
She will be a guest-lecturer at the Rocky Mountain Writers’ Conference 
in July. 

Agnes Morley Cleaveland, the third outstanding speaker scheduled, 
has just been awarded a $2,500 prize by Houghton Mifflin Company for 
her book No Life for a Lady, one of the first awards for the Life in 
America series. Local friends recall the fact that Agnes Morley at the 
age of sixteen, with her brother Ray Morley, practically took over the 
management of a ranch at Datil, New Mexico. No Life for a Lady is the 
author’s version of a cow-punching, grizzly-hunting, poker-playing era 
in the Magdalena and Datil region, and her lecture here will no doubt 
provide vicarious thrills for lovers of a romantic past. 

Tribute to the genius of the late Eugene Manlove Rhodes came 
from state and nation on May 19, when friends and admirers dedicated 
a memorial to him near Alamogordo, New Mexico. The selection of 
the old Florencio Telles “Choza” by the committee as a memorial site 
was significant because the ranch was featured in Rhodes’ best-loved 
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story, “Paso por Aqui.” W. W. Stout, editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post, in expressing his appreciation of the honor paid to one of the 
West's greatest literary figures, wrote, “New Mexico has brought dis- 
tinction and honor to the state by this dedication ceremony.” Equally 
significant was a letter of tribute by Bernard De Voto, who wrote, “The 
state of New Mexico is proud, I know, to honor the memory of ‘Gene’ 
Rhodes.”” Authorities on Rhodes recall that fifty-two of his stories were 
published in the Saturday Evening Post. No one who read Bernard De 
Voto’s preface to A Gentleman on Horseback will ever forget his liter- 
ary evaluation of Rhodes. 

Irene Fisher, editor of the Old Town News, may not be the only 
woman editor of a newspaper, but she boasts of the fact that she is the 
only one who borrowed the wherewithal for the venture, which is six 
months old now, a great success, and, according to Irene, ‘‘a world of 
fun.” The “Fiestas” edition certainly deserves special congratulation. 
To date, subscriptions for Old Town News have come in from every 
state in the Union, plus Puerto Rico and Hawaii. Miss Fisher, who is not 
only an experienced newspaper woman, but a good poet, reports that 
the only disappointment experienced to date has been the poor response 
to her appeal for poetry contributions. 

Art lovers who were stimulated by the recent Mexican Art Exhibit at 
the University of New Mexico will yearn to own a copy of Modern Mex- 
ican Painters, edited by MacKinley Holm, which has just been anounced 
by Harper and Brothers. It is a richly illustrated and informative study 
of all the Mexican masters. The Museum of Modern Art has recently 
published a beautiful book called Twenty Centuries of Mexican Art, 
which contains 175 color plates. Equally fascinating are two new books 
on Indian Art: Arizona Indians, by Joseph Miller, and In My Mother's 
House, by Ann Nolan Clark. The latter volume is a story about the 
Tesuque Indian children, beautifully and authentically illustrated by 
Velino Herrara. 

Late spring and early summer publications will afford exciting read- 
ing of varied appeal, and no doubt provide stimulating conversation. 
The list of special significance to Southwesterners includes Desert 
Country, by Edwin Cole, the first volume of the American Folk-Way 
Series, published by Duell, Sloan and Pearce; Pifion Country, by Haniel 
Long, the second volume in the same series; Indian Agents of the Old 
Frontier, by Flora Warren Seymour, an Appleton publication; Bear 
Paw, by Dana Coolidge, a June publication of Dutton’s; Cattle, Horses 
and Men, by John H. (Jack) Culley; a new edition of Paul Horgan’s 
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Habit of Empire, published by Harper and Brothers; and To Form a 
More Perfect Union, by Herbert Brayer, a University of New Mexico 
Press publication. 

Erna Fergusson, New Mexico’s distinguished author and lecturer, 
returned recently from an eight months’ stay in Hawaii, where she went 
by request of her publishers, Alfred A. Knopf. Most of the manuscript 
of her forthcoming book on Hawaii was written there. This, certainly 
one of the most important fall publications, will be Miss Fergusson’s 
eighth book, and friends and admirers are looking forward eagerly to 
the results of her intensive study of Hawaii at such a significant time. 

So many exciting things are happening to Dorothy B. Hughes that 
one can hardly keep up with them. The Bamboo Blonde, Mrs. Hughes’ 
third mystery novel written this year, has just been released. The Fal- 
len Sparrow, her mystery number four, will be on Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce’s fall publication list, and The Cross-Eyed Bear, which was her 
second mystery, will appear in a Grosset and Dunlap reprint in Novem- 
ber. Four novels in one year is the record so far, but there will probably 
be another book finished by this prolific author before the summer is 
over. 

Lynn Riggs, who calls Santa Fe home, will leave for Clinton, Con- 
necticut, in June, where he will produce and direct one of his own 
plays this summer. . . . Coral Clyce Patridge, well-known New Mexico 
newspaper woman now living in New York City, expects to spend the 
summer at the Petersboro Colony in New Hampshire, where she and 
Dorothy Heyward, widow of the late DuBose Heyward, will collaborate 
on a play .... Dr. George St. Clair, Dean Emeritus of the College of 
Fine Arts of the University of New Mexico, spent May in Albuquerque, 
the guest of Dr. Frank Reeve. One of Dr. “Saint’s’” sonnets recently 
appeared in the Old Town News... . Richard Aldington, distinguished 
author, plans to visit Freida Lawrence at Taos this summer. One of 
the most interesting parts of Aldington’s recent book, Farewell to 
Europe, is his intimate portrait of D. H. Lawrence, whom he knew very 
well. . . . Kyle Crichton, dramatic critic, short-story writer, and novel- 
ist, wrote a play last winter “just for fun.” Both Broadway and Holly- 
wood are interested in it, and seriously so . . .. Although Christmas is a 
long way off, the New Mexico Book Store reports that orders have 
already been received for Helen Blumenschein’s “Taos Art Calendar,” 
which will be done in color this year. 

Hasta la proxima vez. 
JuLtiIA KELEHER 











The Publishers of Philosophic Abstracts take Pleasure in 
Announcing for Summer 1941 publication 


THE DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY 


Although embraced in one volume, the dictionary covers metaphysics, ethics, 
epistemology, logic, philosophy of religion, esthetics, philosophy of law, philoso- 
phy of education, social philosophy and philosophical psychology. Special empha- 
sis has been placed on the definition of basic concepts and terms germane to the 
contemporary schools of philosophy, logical positivism, dialectical materialism, 
mathematical logic, neo-scholasticism, philosophy of s-ience, Chinese, Jewish 
and Indian philosophy. 

The DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY is edited by Dagobert D. Runes with 
the collaboration of Alonzo Church, Rudolf Carnap, G. Watts Cunningham, 
Edgar Sheffield Brightman, Irwin Edman, Rudolf Allers, A. C. Ewing, Ralph 
Tyler Flewelling, Jorgen Jorgensen, Ledger Wood, William Marias Malisoff, Carl 
G. Hempel, B. A. G. Fuller, A. Cornelius Benjamin, Hunter Guthrie, Wilbur 
Long, V. J. McGill, A. C. Pegis, Glenn R. Morrow, Joseph Ratner, Wendell T. 
Bush, Dorion Cairns, James K. Feibleman, Paul A. Schillp, Paul Weiss and a 
number of other scholars. 


Applications for further literature, as well as 
other communications, should be addressed to: 


PHILOSOPHIC ABSTRACTS 
15, East 40th Street New York City 
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